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CHAPTER  IV.  —  PAULINE. 

^piIE  cold,  gray  morning  light,  shining  through  the  little 
1  window  of  a  small  bedroom  in  a  second-rate  hotel  at 
Lyraington,  made  its  way  through  the  aperture  betweeu 
the  common  dimity  curtains,  which  had  been  purposely 
separated  over  night,  and  fell  upon  the  slumbering  figure  of 
Pauline.  The  poor  and  scanty  furniture  of  the  room,  with 
its  dingy  bed-hangings,  its  wooden  washstand,  two  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  and  rickety,  one-sided  chest  of  drawers, 
all  painted  a  pale  stone-color,  were  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  richness  of  coloring  observable  in  the  sleeper ;  observ¬ 
able  in  her  jet-black  hair,  now  taken  from  oft'  her  face  and 
gathered  into  one  large  coil  at  the  back  of  her  head,  in  her 
olive  complexion,  sun-embrowned  indeed,  but  vet  showing 
distinctly  the  ebb  and  flow  of  her  Southern  blood,  and  in 
the  deep  orange-hued  handkerchief,  daintily  knotted  round 
her  neck.  See,  now,  how  troubled  are  her  slumbers ;  how 
from  l)etween  her  parted  lips  comes  a  long  though  scarcely 
audible  moan ;  how  the  strong,  thin  hand,  lying  outside  the 
coverlet,  clutches  convulsively  at  nothing ;  and  how  she 
teems,  in  her  unrest,  to  be  struggling  to  tree  herself  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  troublous  dream,  under  the  influence 
of  which  part  of  the  torture  siifTered  by  her  during  the 
previous  day  is  again  pressing  upon  her. 

Yes  1  the  woman  with  the  pale,  tear-blurred  face  is  there 
once  afain.  Once  again  Tom  Durham  stands  at  the  car¬ 
riage-door,  whispering  to  her  with  evident  earnestness, 
until  the  guard  touches  him  ou  the  shoulder,  and  the  whistle 
ihrieks ;  anti  then  she  bends  forward,  and  he  holds  her  for  a 
moment  in  his  outspread  arms,  and  kisses  her  once,  twice, 
thrice,  on  her  lips,  until  he  is  pulled  aside  by  the  porter 
coming  to  shut  the  door  of  the  already  moving  carriage, 
and  she  falls  back  in  an  agony  of  grief.  There  is  a  moist¬ 
ure  in  his  eyes  too,  such  as  she,  Pauline,  with  all  he*  expe¬ 
rience  of  him,  has  never  seen  there.  He  is  the  lover  of 
this  palefaced  woman,  without  a  doubt ;  and  therefore  he 
must  die  1  She  will  kill  him  herself  I  She  will  kill  him 
with  the  pearl-handled  knife  which  Gaetano,  the  mate  of 
the  Italian  ship,  gave  her,  telling  her  that  all  the  Lombard 
girls  wore  such  daggers  in  their  garters  ready  for  the  heart 
of  any  Tedesco  who  might  insult  them,  or  any  other  girl 
who  might  prove  their  rival.  The  dagger  is  up  stairs,  in  the 
little  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house,  overlooking  the  Can- 
nebicrc,  which  she  shares  with  Mademoiselle  Mathilde. 
She  will  fetch  it  at  once,  and  after  it  has  served  its  purpose 
•he  will  carry  it  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
and  hang  it  up  among  the  votive  offerings ;  the  pictures  of 
•hipwrecks,  storms,  sea-fights,  and  surgical  operations ;  the 
models  of  vessels,  the  ostrich  eggs,  the  crutches  left  by 
cripples  no  longer  lame,  and  the  ends  of  the  ropes  by 
which  men  have  been  saved  from  drowning.  How  clearly 
•he  can  see  the  place,  and  all  its  contents,  before  her  now  1 
She  will  leave  the  dagger  there  :  as  the  weapon  by  which 
a  traitor  and  an  Englishman  has  been  slain,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place,  though  Phre  Gasselin  shake  his  head  and  lift 
hi*  monitory  finger.  She  will  fetch  it  at  once !  Ah,  how 


delicious  and  yet  how  strange  seem  to  her  the  smell  of  the 
pot-au-/eu,  and  the  warm  aroma  of  the  chocolate  1  How 
steep  the  stairs  seem  to  have  become  :  she  will  never  be 
able  to  reach  the  top  1  What  is  this  Pierre  and  Jean  are 
saying  ?  The  sea  has  swept  away  the  breakwater  at  La 
Joliette,  and  is  rapidly  rushing  into  the  town  I  It  is  here, 
it  is  in  the  street  below  1  Fighting  madly  with  the  boiling 
waters  is  one  man  —  she  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face 
now.  Grand  Dieu,  it  is  Tom  1  She  will  save  him  —  no,  too 
late  I  he  is  borne  swiftly  past,  he  is  — 

And  with  a  short,  suppressed  scream  she  woke. 

It  was  probably  the  rapping  of  the  chambermaid  at  the 
bedroom  door  which  dissipated  Pauline’s  dream,  and  re¬ 
called  her  to  herself ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  chamber¬ 
maid,  whose  quick  ears  caught  the  scream,  went  down  stairs 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  terror  at  the  “  foreign  per¬ 
son  ”  whom  she  had  scarcely  had  sufficient  courage  to  con¬ 
duct  to  her  room  on  the  previous  evening.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  bizarre  shape  which  they  had  assumed,  these  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  a  portion  of  Pauline’s  past  life  had  been  so 
vivid,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  could  clear  her 
brain,  and  arrive  at  an  idea  of  why  she  found  herself  in  the 
dingy  bedroom  of  a  country  inn,  and  of  what  lay  before 
her.  Sitting  upon  the  edge  of  her  bed,  with  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  bosom,  she  gradually  recalled  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  previous  day,  and  came  to  comprehend  what 
had  been  the  key-note  of  her  dream,  and  who  was  the  pale- 
faced  woman  whose  presence  had  so  disturbed  her.  'uiere 
was,  however,  no  time  for  reflection  at  that  moment ;  she 
had  been  aroused  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  on 
the  previous  night,  and  there  was  but  little  time  lor  her  to 
dress  herself  and  to  make  her  way  to  the  station,  where  she 
was  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  husband.  Her  toilet  com¬ 
pleted,  she  hurried  down  stairs,  and  declining  to  taste  any 
of  the  substantial  breakfast  which  the  hearty  Hampshire 
landlady  was  then  engaged  in  discussing,  and  to  which  she 
invited  her  visitor,  issued  out  into  the  broad  street  of  the 
quiet  old  town. 

Past  the  low-windowed  shops,  where  the  sleepy  ’prentice 
boys  were  taking  down  the  shutters,  and  indulging  in  such 
fragmentary  conversation  as  could  be  carried  on  under  the 
eyes  of  their  masters,  which  they  knew  were  bent  upon 
them  from  the  upper  rooms ;  past  the  neat  little  post-office, 
where  the  click  of  the  telegraph  needles  was  alreatly  audi¬ 
ble,  and  whence  were  issuing  the  sturdy  country  postmen, 
each  with  his  huge  well-filled  leathern  wallet  on  his  back ; 
past  the  yacht-builder’s  yard,  where  the  air  was  redolent  oi 
pitch  and  tar,  and  newly-chipped  wood ;  where,  through  the 
half-opened  gates,  could  be  seen  the  slender,  tapering^mast* 
of  many  yachts  already  laid  up  for  the  season  in  the  creek, 
and  where  a  vast  amount  of  hammering  and  sawing  and 
planing  was,  as  the  neighbors  thought.  Interminably  goin<r 
on.  Not  but  what  the  yacht-building  yard  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  place ;  for  were  it  not  for  the  yacht 
owners,  who  first  come  down  to  give  orders  about  the  build¬ 
ing  of  their  vessels,  then  pay  a  visit  to  see  how  their  in¬ 
structions  are  being  carried  out,  and  finally,  finding  the 
lace  comfortable,  tolerably  accessible,  and  not  too  dear 
ring  their  wives  and  families,  and  make  it  their  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  yachting  season,  what  stranger  would  ever 
come  to  Lymington?  what  occupants  would  be  found  for  its 
locking-houses  and  hotels  ? 

The  clock  struck  seven  as  Pauline  passed  through  the 
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booking-office  at  the  railway-station,  and  stepped  out  on  to 
the  platform.  She  looked  hastily  round  her  in  search  for 
Tom  Durham,  but  did  not  see  him.  A  sudden  chill  fell 
upon  her,  as  the  remembrance  of  her  dream  flashed  across 
her  mind.  The  next  instant  she  was  chiding  herself  for 
imagining  that  he  would  be  there.  Tliere  was  yet  half  an 
hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  by  which  they  were  to 
proceed  to  Weymouth  ;  he  would  be  tired  by  his  long  swim 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  his  clothes  would  of  course  be 
saturated,  and  he  would  have  to  dry  them;  he  would, 
doubtless,  rest  as  lonz  as  he  could  in  the  place  where  he 
had  found  shelter,  and  only  join  her  just  in  time  to  start. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  his  finding  shelter  somewhere, 
he  was  too  clever  not  to  do  that ;  he  was  the  cleverest  man 
in  all  the  world  ;  it  was  for  his  talent  she  had  chosen  him 
from  all  the  others  years  ago ;  it  was  for  —  and  then  Pau¬ 
line’s  face  fell,  remembering  that  Tom  Durham  was  as  un¬ 
scrupulous  as  he  was  clever,  and  that  if  this  pale-faced 
woman  were  really  any  thing  to  him  he  would  occupy  his 
talent  in  arranging  how  and  when  to  meet  her  in  secret,  in 
planning  how  to  obtain  further  sums  of  money  from  the  old 
man  whose  messenger  she  had  been. 

IIow  the  thought  of  that  woman  haunted  her  1  IIow  her 
whole  life  seemed  to  have  changed  since  she  had  witnessed 
that  parting  at  the  railway-station  yesterdiiy  1  She  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  hide  from  Tom  the 
fact  that  she  was  lalwring  under  doubts  and  depression  of 
some  kind  or  other.  She  knew  his  tact  and  determination 
in  quickly  learning  whatever  he  thought  it  behooved  him  to 
find  out ;  and  she  thought  it  would  be  better  to  speak  open¬ 
ly  to  him,  to  tell  him  what  she  had  seen,  and  to  ask  him 
lor  some  explanation.  Yes :  she  would  do  that.  The  train 
was  then  in  sight;  he  would  no  longer  delay  putting  in  an 
appearance  on  the  platform,  and  in  a  few  niiniitcs  they 
would  be  travelling  away  to  soft  air,  and  lovely  scenery, 
with  more  than  sufficient  money  for  their  present  wants, 
and  for  a  time,  at  least,  with  rest  and  peace  before  them. 
Then  she  would  tell  him  all,  and  he  would  doubtless  re-as- 
sure  her,  showing  her  how  silly  and  jealous  she  had  been, 
but  forgiving  her  because  she  had  suffered  solely  through 
her  love  for  him. 

By  this  time  a  number  of  passengers  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether  on  the  plattbrm,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train ; 
and  Pauline  passe<l  hastily  among  them,  looking  ciigcrly  to 
the  right  and  left,  and,  retracing  her  steps  through  the 
bookiug-office,  opened  the  door  and  glanced  up  the  street 
leadin'*’  to  the  station.  No  sign  of  Tom  Durham  any¬ 
where?  Perhaps  he  had  found  a  nearer  station  to  a  point 
at  which  he  had  swum  ashore,  and  would  be  in  the  train 
now  rapidly  approaching. 

Tlie  train  stopped;  two  or  three  passengers  alighted, 
and  were  so  soon  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  of  sailors,  shiji- 
carpenters,  and  fartn-laliorers  rushing  to  take  their  seats, 
that  Pauline  could  not  distinguish  them,  but  she  knew  Tom 
was  not  amongst  them ;  and  when  she  walked  quickly 
down  the  line  of  carriages,  throwing  a  rapid  but  compre¬ 
hensive  glance  round  each,  she  saw  him  not,  and  the  train 
pa.ssed  on,  and  she  was  left  once  more  alone  upon  the  plat¬ 
form.  , 

Then,  with  frowning  orows,  and  set,  rigid  lips,  Pauline 
commenced  walking  up  and  down,  covering  with  her  long, 
striding  footsteps,  so  different  from  her  usual  easy,  swim- 
min*  ''"ait,  exactly  the  same  amount  of  space  at  every  turn, 
wheelmg,  apparently  unconsciously,  at  the  same  point, 
ireatling  almost  in  the  same  prints  which  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  made,  keeping  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  being  totally  unaware  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  her.  She  was  a  clear-headed  as  well  as  a  strong- 
willed  woman,  accustomed  .to  look  life  and  its  realities 
boldly  in  the  face ;  and,  unlike  the  majority  of  her  country¬ 
men  and  women,  swift  to  detect  shallowness  of  sophistry 
when  propounded  by  others,  and  careful  never  even  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  upon  herself.  Throughout  her  life,  so  long 
as  sue  could  remember,  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  think- 
in<T  out  anv  project  of  importance  which  had  arisen  in  her 
career,  while  walking  to  and  fro,  just  as  she  was  doing  then. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  sameness  of  the  action,  perhaps  some 
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reminiscence  of  her  dn-am  still  lingering  in  her  mind,  that 
turned  her  memory  to  tlie  last  occasion  when  she  had 
taken  such  thoughtful  exercise ;  and  the  scene,  exactly  as  it 
occurred,  rose  before  her. 

Tlie  time,  early  mornin",  not  much  after  six  o’clock ;  the 
lace,  the  Prado  at  Marseilles ;  the  persons,  a  few  belated, 
lue-bloused  workmen  hurrying  to  their  work ;  a  tew  sol¬ 
diers  lounging  aliout  as  only  soldiers  always  seem  to  louni'e 
when  they  are  not  on  duty,  a  limnnadi'ere  with  her  temple 
dejwsited  on  the  ground  by  her  side,  while  she  Vashes  the 
sparkling  tin  cups  in  a  gurgling  drinking-fountain.  Two 
or  three  water-carts  pounding  along,  and  refreshingly 
sprinkling  the  white,  dusty  road;  two  or  three  EnglisL 
grooms  exercising  horses,  and  she,  Pauline  Lunelle,  damt 
du  comptoir  at  the  llestaurant  du  Midi,  in  the  Cannebiere, 
pacing  up  anil  down  the  Prado,  and  turning  over  in  her 
mind  a  proposition,  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which 
depended  her  future  happiness  or  misery.  That  proposi¬ 
tion  was  a  proposition  of  marriage,  not  by  any  means  the 
first  that  she  nad  received.  The  handsome,  black-eycd, 
blaek-haired,  olive-skinned  darne  du  comptoir  was  one  of  the 
reigning  belles  of  the  town,  and  the  Restaurant  du  Midi 
was  such  a  popular  place  of  resort  that  she  never  lacked 
admirers.  All  the  breakfast-eaters,  the  smokers,  the 
billiard-players,  even  the  decorated  old  gentlemen  who 
dropped  in  as  regularly  as  clockwork  every  evening  fora 
game  of  dominoes  or  trie-trac,  paid  their  court  to  her;  and 
in  several  cases  this  court  was  something  more  than  the 
mere  conventional  hat-doffing,  or  the  few  words  of  empty 
politeness  whispered  to  her  as  she  attended  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  accounts.  Adolphe  de  Noailles,  only  a  sous- 
licutenant  of  artillery  to  be  sure,  but  a  man  of  good  family, 
and  who,  it  was  said,  was  looked  upon  w  ith  favor  by  Made¬ 
moiselle  Krebs,  daughter  of  old  ^lonsieur  Krebs,  the  Ge^ 
man  banker,  who  was  so  rich,  and  who  gave  such  splendid 
parties,  had  asked  Pauline  Lunelle  to  liceome  his  wile;  had 
“  ah-bah-d  ”  when  she  talked  about  the  difierence  in  their 
positions,  and  had  insisted  that  in  appearance  and  manner 
she  was  equal  to  any  lady  in  the  south  of  France.  So  had 
Heinrich  Wetter,  head  clerk  and  cashier  in  the  bank  of 
Monsieur  Krebs  aforesaid;  a  tall,  fair,  lymjihatie  youn2 
man,  who,  until  his  acquaintance  with  Pauline,  had  thought 
of  nothing  but  Vaterland,  and  the  first  of  exchange,  but 
who  professed  himself  ready  to  become  naturalized  a?  a 
Frenchman,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  for  life  in  Marseille?, 
if  she  would  only  listen  to  his  suit.  So  had  Frank  .Jenkins, 
attached  to  the  British  post-oflice,  and  in  that  capacity 
bringing  the  Indian  mails  from  London  to  Marseilles, 
embarking  them  on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  return  mail  which 
carried  them  back  to  England ;  a  big,  jolly,  massive  crea¬ 
ture,  well  known  to  everybody  in  the  town  as  Monsieur 
Jenkins,  or  the  “  courier  Anglais,”  who  had  a  bedroom  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paradis,  but  who  spent  the  whole  of  his  time 
at  the  Restaurant  du  Midi,  drinking  beer,  or  brandy,  or 
absinthe,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  to  keep  the  landlonl 
“square,”  as  he  phrased  if,  but  never  taking  his  eyes  off 
the  dame  du  comptoir,  and  never  losing  an  ojiportunity  of 
paying  her  the  most  outrageous  compliments  in  the  most 
outrageous  French  ever  heard  even  in  that  city  of  polyglot 
strangers. 

If  Pauline  Lunelle  had  a  tenderness  for  any  of  them,  it 
was  for  the  .sous-lieutenant ;  at  the  Fnglishraen,  and, 
indeed,  at  a  great  many  others  —  Frenchmen,  commis-voj/u- 
gcure,  tradesmen  in  the  city,  or  clerks  in  the  merchants 
offices  on  the  Quai  —  she  laughed  unmercifully.  Not  to 
their  faces,  indeed,  that  would  have  been  bad  tor  business ; 
and  Pauline  throughout  her  life  had  the  keenest  eye  to  her 
own  benefit.  Her  worth  as  a  decoy-iluck  was  so  fully 
appreciated  by  Monsieur  Etienne,  the  proprietor  of  the 
restaurant,  that  she  had  insisted  upon  receiiing  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  moneys  paid  by  those  whose  visits  thither  were 
unquestionably  due  to  her  attraction.  But  when  they  h.yd 
retired  for  the  night,  the  little  top  bedroom,  which  she 
occupied  in  conjunction  with  Mademoiselle  Mathilde,  would 
ring  with  laughter,  caused  by  hor  repetition  of  the  iwcyt 
things  which  had  been  said  to  her  during  the  evening  I'J 
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her  admirers,  and  her  imitations  of  the  manner  and  accents 
in  which  they  h  id  been  delivered.  So  Adolphe  de  Noailles 
had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  Pauline  had  seriously  debated 
within  herself  whether  she  should  not  let  him  run  the  risk 
of  offending  his  family  and  marrying  him  out  of  hand  (the 
(lis-appointment  to  be  occasioneil  thereby  to  Mademoiselle 
Krebs,  a  haughty  and  purse-proud  young  lady,  being  one 
of  her  keenest  incentives  to  tne  act),  when  another  charac¬ 
ter  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

This  was  another  Englishman,  but  in  every  way  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  possible  to  poor  Mr.  Jenkins ;  not  merely  speaking 
French  like  a  P.arisian,  but  salting  his  conversation  with  a 
vast  amount  of  Parisian  idiomatic  slang,  full  of  fun  and 
wild  practical  jokes;  impervious  to  ridicule,  impossible  to 
be  put  down,  and  spending  his  money  in  the  most  lavish 
and  free-handed  manner  possible.  This  w.as  Tom  Durham, 
who  had  suddenly  turned  up  in  Marseilles,  no  one  knew 
why ;  he  hail  been  to  Malta,  he  said,  on  a  “  venture,”  and 
the  venture  had  turned  out  favorably,  and  he  was  going 
back  to  England,  and  had  determined  to  enjoy  himself  by 
the  w.ay.  He  was  constantly  at  the  Restaurant  du  Midi, 
paid  immense  attention  to  the  dame  du  comptoir,  and  she 
in  her  turn  was  fascinated  by  his  good  temper,  his  generous 
ways,  his  strange,  eccentric  goings  on.  But  Tom  Durham, 
laughing,  drinking,  and  spending  his  money,  was  the  same 
cool,  observant  creature  that  he  had  been  ever  since  he 
ship{Htd  as  ’prentice  on  board  the  “  Gloucestershire,”  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  All  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at 
the  Restaurant  du  Midi,  he  was  carefully  “  taking  stock,”  as 
he  called  it,  of  Pauline  Lunelle.  In  his  various  schemes  he 
had  long  felt  the  want  of  a  female  accomplice,  and  he  thought 
he  had  at  last  tbund  the  person  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
been  seeking.  Tliat  she  was  worldly-wise  he  knew,  or  she 
would  never  have  achieved  the  position  which  she  held  in 
Monsieur  Etienne’s  establishment ;  that  there  was  far  more 
in  her  than  she  had  ever  yet  given  jiroof  of,  he  believed ; 
for  Mr.  Tom  Durham  was  a  strong  believer  in  physiog¬ 
nomy,  and  had  more  than  once  found  the  study  of  some  use 
to  him.  Sipping  his  lemonade  and  cognac,  and  puffing  at 
his  cigar,  he  sat  night  after  night,  talking  pleasantly  with 
any  chance  acquaintance,  but  inwarilly  studying  Pauline 
Lunelle ;  and  when  his  studies  were  completed,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  saw  in  her  a  wonderful  mi.xture  of 
headstrong  passion  and  calm  common-sense,  unscrupulous, 
unfe.irful,  devoteil,  and  capable  of  carrying  out  any  thing, 
no  matter  what,  which  she  had  once  made  up  her  mind  to 
perform.  “  A  tamable  tiger,  in  point  of  fact,”  said  Tom 
Durham  to  himself  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  street,  and 
picked  his  way  across  the  filthy  gutters  towards  his  home, 
“  and,  if  only  kept  in  jiroper  subjection,  capable  of  being 
made  any  thing  of.”  lie  knew  there  was  only  one  way  by 
which  Pauline  could  be  secured,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  propose  to  her  the  next  night. 

lie  projHised  accordingly,  but  Pauline  begged  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  to  consider  her  decision  ;  and  in  the  early 
morning  she  went  out  into  the  Prado  to  think  it  all  through, 
and  deliberately  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  propositions 
made  respectively  by  Adolphe  de  Noailles  and  Tom  Dur¬ 
ham;  the  result  being,  Uiat  the  soM.«-lieutenant’8  hopes 
were  crushed  forever,  —  or  for  fully  a  fortnight,  when  ftiey 
blossomed  in  another  direction,  —  and  that  Pauline,  dame 
du  comptoir  no  longer,  linked  her  fate  with  that  of  Tom 
Durham.  Thenceforward  they  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other:  she  had  no  relatives,  nor,  as  he  told  her,  had  he 
(“  I  Live  not  seen  Alice  for  five  years,”  he  said  to  himself ; 
“and  from  what  I  recollect  of  her,  she  was  a  stuck-up, 
strait-laced  little  minx,  likely  to  look  down  upon  my  young 
friend,  the  tiger,  here,  and  give  herself  airs  which  the  tiger 
certainly  would  not  understand ;  so,  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  come  together,  it  will  be  better  to  ignore  her  existence 
altogether).”  In  all  his  crooked  schemes,  and  they  were 
many  and  various,  Pauline  took  her  share,  unflagging, 
indefatigable,  clear  in  counsel,  prompt  in  action,  jealous  of 
every  word,  of  every  look,  he  gave  to  any  other  woman,  at 
the  same  time  the  slave  of  his  love,  and  the  prop  and 
mainstay  of  his  affairs.  Tom  Durham  himself  had  not 
that  quality  which  he  imputed  to  his  half-sister:  he  eer- 


tainly  was  not  strait-laced ;  but  his  escapades,  if  he  had 
any,  were  carefully  kept  in  the  background,  and  Pauline, 
suspicious  as  she  was,  liad  never  felt  any  real  ground  for 
jealousy  until  she  had  witnessed  the  scene  at  parting  at 
the  Southampton  station. 

Tlie  Prado  and  its  associations  had  faded  out  of  her 
mind,  and  she  was  trying  to  picture  to  herself  the  various 
chances  which  could  possibly  have  detained  her  husband, 
when  a  porter  halted  before  her,  and,  civilly  touching  his 
cap,  asked  for  what  train  she  was  waiting. 

“  The  train  for  Weymouth,”  she  replied. 

“ For  Weymouth  1  ”  echoed  the  porter:  “the  train  for 
W^eymouth  kas  just  gone.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that,”  said  Pauline;  “but  I  was  expecting 
some  one  —  a  gentlemen  —  to  meet  me.  He  will  ])robably 
come  in  time  for  the  next.” 

“  You  will  h.ave  a  longish  waiting  bout,”  said  the  man ; 

“  next  train  don’t  come  till  two  tbrty-five,  nigh  upon  three 
o’clock.” 

“  That  is  long,”  said  Pauline.  “  And  the  next  ?  ” 

“  Only  one  more  after  that,”  said  the  porter,  “  eight- 
forty;  gets  into  Weymouth  somewhere  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night.  You’ll  never  think  of  waitins  here, 
ma’am,  for  either  of  them  I  Better  go  into  the  town  to  one 
of  the  hotels,  or  have  a  row  on  the  river,  or  something  to 
pass  the  time.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Pauline,  to  whom  a  sudden  idea  had 
occurred.  “  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  —  how  do  you  call 
the  place  —  Hurstcastle  ?  ” 

“To  where,  ma’am  ?  Oh,  Hurst  Castle  I  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  you,  you  see,  at  first;  you  didn’t  make  two  words  of 
it.  It  is  Hurst  Castle,  where  the  king  was  kept  a  prisoner 
— him  as  had  his  head  cut  off;  and  where  there’s  a  bar¬ 
racks  and  a  telegraph  station  lor  the  ships  now.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “exactly;  that’s  the  place;  how  far  is 
it  from  here  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it’s  about  seven  mile,  take  it  altogether ;  but  you 
can’t  drive  all  the  way.  You  could  have  a  fly  to  take  you 
four  miles,  and  he’d  bring  you  to  a  boat,  and  he’d  take  you 
in  and  out  down  a  little  river  through  the  marshes,  until 
you  came  to  a  licach,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  castle 
stands.  But,  lor’  bless  me,  miss,  what’s  the  use  o’  going  at 
all  ?  there’s  nothing  to  see  when  you  get  there  1  ” 

“  I  wish  to  go,”  said  Pauline,  smiling.  “  You  see,  I  am  a 
foreigner,  and  I  want  to  see  where  your  British  king  was 
kept  a  prisoner.  Can  I  get  a  fly  here  ?  ” 

The  porter  said  he  would  find  her  one  at  once,  and 
speedily  redeemed  his  promise. 

Through  neat  villages  and  wooded  lanes  Pauline  was 
driven,  until  she  came  to  a  large,  bare,  open  tract  of  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  Imrders  of  which  the  fly  stopped,  and  the  flyman 
descending,  handed  her  down  some  steps  cut  in  the  steep 
bank  and  into  an  old  broad-bottomed  boat,  where  a  irrizzled, 
elderly  man,  with  his  son,  were  busy  mending  an  old  duck- 
gun.  lliey  looked  up  with  astonishment  when  the  flyman 
said,  “  Lady  wants  to  go  down  to  have  a  look  at  the  castle. 
Jack :  I’ll  wait  here,  ma’am,  until  they  bring  you  b.ack.” 

They  spread  an  old  jacket  for  her  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and,  when  she  was  seated,  took  to  their  oars,  and 
pulled  aw.ay  with  a  will.  It  was  a  narrow,  intricate,  wind¬ 
ing  course,  a  mere  thre.ad  of  shallow,  sluggish  water, 
twisting  in  .and  out  among  the  great  gray  m.arshes,  fringed 
with  tall,  flapping  weeds;  and  Pauline,  already  over-excited 
and  overwrought,  was  horribly  dejiressed  by  the  scene. 

“  Are  you  alw,ays  plying  in  this  boat  ?  ”  she  asked  the  old 
man. 

“  Most  days,  ma’am,  in  case  we  should  be  wanted  up  at 
the  steps,  there,”  he  replied ;  “  but  night’s  our  best  time,  we 
reckon.” 

“  Night  I  ”  she  echoed.  “  Surely  there  are  no  passengers 
at  night-time '( ” 

“  No,  ma’am ;  not  passengers,  but  officers  and  sportsmen : 
gentlemen  coming  out  gunning  after  the  ducks  and  the 
wild-fowl,”  he  added,  seeing  she  looked  puzzled,  and 
pointing  to  a  flock  of  birds  feeding  at  some  distance  from 
them. 

“  And  are  you  out  every  night  ?  ”  she  asked  eagerly. 
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“  Well,  not  CTeiy,  but  most  nights,  ma’am.” 

“  I^iast  night,  for  example  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  miss,  we  was  out,  me  and  Harry  here,  not  with 
any  customers,  but  by  ourselves ;  a  main  dark  night  it  was 
too  I  but  we  hadn’t  had  sport,  considering.” 

“  Did  you  —  did  you  meet  any  one  else  between  this  and 
Hurst  Castle  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no,  ma’am,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a  low  chuckle. 
“  It  ain’t  a  place  where  one  meets  many  people,  I  reckon. 
Besides  the  ducks,  a  heron  or  two  was  about  the  strangest 
visitors  we  saw  last  night.  Now,  miss,  here  we  are  at  the 
beach ;  you  go  straight  up  there,  and  you’ll  find  the  castle 
just  the  other  side.  When  you  come  back,  please  shape 
your  course  for  that  black  stump  you  see  sticking  up  there ; 
tide’s  falling,  and  we  sha’n’t  be  able  to  bide  where  we  are 
now,  but  we  will  meet  you  there.” 

Lightly  touching  the  old  man’s  arm,  Pauline  jumped 
from  the  boat,  and  rapidly  ascending  the  sloping  head, 
found  herself,  on  gaining  the  top,  close  b^  a  onc-storied, 
whitewashed  cottage,  in  a  little  bit  of  reclaimed  land,  half 
garden,  half  yard,  in  which  was  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
washing  vegetables,  with  a  big  black  retriever  dog  lying  at 
hia  feet.  Accosting  him,  Pauline  learned  that  the  house 
was  the  telegraph  station,  whence  the  names  of  the  out¬ 
going  and  incoming  ships  are  telegraphed  to  Lloyd’s  for 
the  information  of  their  owners.  In  tne  course  of  further 
conversation,  the  man  said  that  the  “  Mnssilia  ”  had  anchored 
there  during  the  night,  had  got  her  steam  up  and  was  off 
by  daybreak :  he  took  watch  and  watch  with  his  comrade, 
and  he  turned  out  just  in  time  to  see  her  start. 

Pauline  thanked  him,  and  returned  to  the  boat ;  but  she 
did  not  speak  to  the  old  man  on  her  return  passage,  and 
when  she  reached  the  fly  which  was  waiting  for  her,  she 
threw  herself  into  a  corner,  and  remained  buried  in  thought 
until  she  was  de(X)sited  at  the  station. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  train  bound  for  Weymouth 
arrived.  Tlirough  confusion,  similar  to  that  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  she  hurried  along,  criticising  the  passengers  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  carriages,  and  with  the  same  vain 
result.  The  train  proceeded  on  its  way,  and  Pauline 
walked  towards  the  hotel  with  the  intention  of  getting 
some  refreshment,  which  she  needed.  Suddenly,  she 
paused,  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  she  not  leaned 
against  a  wall  for  support.  A  thought  like  an  arrdw  had 
passed  through  her  brain  —  a  thought  which  found  its 
utterance  in  these  words ;  — 

“  It  is  a  trick,  a  vile  trick  from  first  to  last  I  He  has 
deceived  me  —  he  never  intended  to  meet  me,  to  take  me 
to  Weymouth  or  to  Guernsey  1  It  was  merely  a  trick  to 
keep  me  occupied  and  to  put  me  off  while  he  rejoined  that 
woman  I  ” 
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The  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan  was  a  person  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  only  as  long  as  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  thing  out  of  him.  'The  first  individual  to  whom  he 
condescended  to  show  his  face  was  disgusted  with  his  ugli¬ 
ness.  The  first  lady  who  saw  it  fainted  with  affright.  As 
soon  as  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  he  was  an  ugly  per¬ 
sonage  his  fortunes  fell,  and  nobody  cared  a  fig  for  the 
once  interesting  Mokanna. 

There  is  another  nut  to  crack  for  the  curious  in  that 
thing  which  hax  a  name  called  “  Junius.”  If  it  were  once 
thoroughly  settled  who  that  pseudonymic  shadow  was,  not 
a  soul  would  continue  to  take  the  slightest  concern  in  him 
or  his  history.  Dozens  of  men  daily  write  as  well  as 
Junius  wrote.  It  is  not  any  extraordinary  merit  in  his 
style,  nor  any  especially  brilliant  quality  in  his  method  or 
manner,  in  his  imagination  or  expression,  that  has  kept  his 
name  alive.  He  was,  after  all,  a  cowardly  ruffian,  whoever 
he  may  have  been.  Guy  Fawkes,  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  preparing  a  train  to  blow  up  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  — not  forgetting  means  for  Mr.  Johnson’s  escape, 
—  was  a  hero  compared  with  Junius.  The  latter  assailed 
his  enemies  (men,  at  all  events,  whom  he  hated)  from  an 
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ambush  which  could  never  be  detected.  If  Francis  and 
Junius  were  identical,  then  Francis  was  the  most  ungrate¬ 
ful  rascal  that  ever  lived,  for  Junius  stabs  with  greatest 
fury  at  men  to  whom  Francis  was  indebted  for  the  most 
important  acts  of  kindness.  Junius  remains  veiled,  and 
thence  arises  all  modern  interest  in  him.  Were  his  iden¬ 
tity  established  beyond  all  ({uestion,  human  interest  in  him 
would  be  extinguished,  at  once  and  forever. 

These  matters  were  passing  through  our  perfectly  ingen¬ 
uous  mind,  when,  happening  to  open  that  part  of  the 
“Journal  de  Barbier”  which  comes  under  tne  head  of 
“  Chronique  du  Kegne  de  Louis  XV.,”  our  acute  eye  fell 
upon  the  opening  passage  in  the  record  for  August,  1748, 
The  passage  is  to  this  effect :  “  In  the  beginning  of  this 
month  a  state  prisoner  arrived  in  the  Bastile,  in  a  carriage, 
escorted  by  fifty  men.  It  came  from  Strasburg,  which  city 
it  left  under  a  guard  of  two  hundred  men.”  Barbier  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  general  report  in  Paris  identified  the 
mysterious  prisoner  with  the  Chevalier  de  Guise.  This  de 
Guise  was  a  young  villain  of  two  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  colonel  ol'  a  regiment  in  the  army,  commanded  by 
Marshal  Saxe.  The  marshal  had  discovered  that  his  colonel- 
chevalier  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  her  generals,  to  whom  the  recreant 
Frenchman  had  been  conveying  information  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  intentions  of  the  marshal,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  penetrated.  De  Guise  had  certainly  been  arrested,  and, 
as  was  no(  uncommon  with  state  prisoners,  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  him.  The  Parisians  were  soon  set  guessing 
again.  The  unknown  prisoner  could  be  no  other,  they 
thought,  than  the  Marquis  de  Pont,  whose  offence  was 
comprised  under  the  phrase,  “  11  a  fait  plusieurs  extrava¬ 
gances  k  I’armee.”  De  Guise  or  de  Pont,  the  question  was 
never  solved.  Who  the  prisoner  was,  or  what  became  of 
him,  was  never  explained.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the 
few  who  were  enlarged  when,  more  than  forty  years  later, 
the  Bastile  closed  the  last  chapter  of  its  history. 

Now,  this  circumstance  of  mystery  and  the  Bastile 
brought  back  to  our  mind  that  old  story  of  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask. What  a  romantic  and  interesting  personage  he 
is  1  What  books  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  written 
about  him  I  And  how  all  the  interest  would  collapse  if  we 
only  knew  for  certain  who  he  wasl  He?  Man  in  the 
iron  mask?  We  should^  say  they  —  men  in  the  iron 
masks.  There  are  above  a  score  of  claimants  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  worn  the  so-called  iron  mask.  Half  a 
dozen  writers  have  prided  themselves  in  having  discovered 
the  real  hero.  Each  has  his  favorite.  Each  looks  down 
with  ineffable  pity  U|)on  the  supposed  proofs  of  iuentifica- 
tion  brought  forward  on  behalf  of  any  poor  wretch  but  the 
pet  one  of  the  especial  writer.  Each  writes  his  story,  and 
swears  to  the  truth  of  it.  As  we  close  narrative  after  nar¬ 
rative,  the  new  London  slang  phrase  seems  to  strike  upon 
the  ear,  of  “  Stick  to  it  1  says  Baigent.” 

It  was  easy  to  make  out  stories  for  prisoners  of  whom 
nothing  was  really  known.  In  1722,  Barbier  recorded  the 
death  in  the  Bastile  of  the  “  father  of  the  captives;  ”  that 
is  the  oldest,  or  doyen,  of  the  prisoners.  Thirty-five  years 
hayl  the  nameless  man  been  within  those  gloomy  walls. 
He  was  originally  suspected  of  being  suspicious.  It  was 
thought  that  he  might  have  some  idea  of  poisoning  the 
minister  of  war,  M.  de  Louvois,  who  died  in  1691.  IVhen 
arrested  he  was  in  the  dress  of  a  Jacobin  friar,  lliere  was 
no  shadow  of  proof  against  him.  It  was  said  he  sjioke  such 
a  jargon  that  no  one  of  the  king’s  interpreters  of  any 
known  language,  spoken  or  unspoken,  could  understand  a 
single  word  of  what  he  uttered ;  consequently,  the  public 
were  told,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  his  name,  lus 
nationality,  or  the  reason  for  his  appearing  in  the  Jacobin 
garb.  All  which,  it  appears,  was  a  good  reason  for  bury¬ 
ing  him  alive  during  five  and  thirty  years  in  the  Bastile. 
Bwks,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  were  all  kept  from  him.  IV  hat 
could  an  incomprehensible  man  want  with  such  trifles? 
For  thirty  and  five  years  the  nameless  man  sat  and 
thought.  To  what  home  did  his  thoughts  tend  ?  In  what 
home  were  thoughts  and  tears  springing  for  him  ?  Speech 
dared  not  be  uttered  in  behalf  of  such  a  victim.  VV  hen  a 
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man  was  sudden]^  seized  and  shut  up,  about  whom  the 
government  desired  that  the  outer  world  should  know  noth¬ 
ing,  a  fictitious  story  was  made,  and  the  family  of  the  poor 
wretch  were  forbidden  to  make  inc^uiry  after  him.  Indeed, 
the  government  desire  to  avoid  discussion  in  such  affairs 
went  much  farther  than  this.  There  was  a  horrible  con¬ 
ciseness  in  the  official  declaration  —  generally  coming  from 
the  king  himself —  as  to  how  the  prisoner,  whom  it  was  not 
expedient  to  slay,  was  to  be  preserved,  dead-alive.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  circumlocution  office  in  it.  Fancy  Louis 
XIV.,  that  most  Christian  majesty,  rising  from  his  golden 
bed  or  from  a  gorgeous  banquet,  turning  from  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  of  eartldy  pleasures,  to  pen  a  little  order  for  the  per¬ 
petual  imprisonment  of  some  obnoxious  individual,  ending 
with  the  awful  words,  “  Take  especial  care  that  the  world 
hears  nothing  more  of  this  man  r’ 

When  wc  ask  for  the  man  in  the  iron  mask,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  middle  of  a  circle,  consisting  of  about  two 
dozen  gentlemen  in  sad-colored  suits.  Each  has  his  face 
concealed  beneath  a  velvet  mask  on  steel  springs  {the 
mask  was  not  of  iron,  at  all).  Each  puts  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  bows  gravely,  and,  to  whichever  side  we  turn,  we 
hear  from  the  haltthidden  lips  a  murmur  which  says,  or 
which  seems  to  say,  “  I  am  the  genuine  personage,  and  all 
others  are  counterfeits.” 

How  can  we  deal  with  such  a  group  of  solemn  individu¬ 
als?  If  only  one  be  genuine,  must  all  the  rest  necessarily 
be  impostors  ?  Let  us  eliminate  the  “  supers  ”  in  this  dra¬ 
matic  group.  They  are  men  without  names.  They  have  no 
supporters.  We  request  all  such  to  break  up  the  circle,  and 
to  leave  the  room.  They  withdraw  slowly,  with  a  disap¬ 
pointed  air.  They  have  suffered,  but  cannot  be  famous. 
They  are  not  eligible  for  martyrdom ;  obscurity  inwraps 
them.  When  they  have  glided  away  beyond  vision,  we  are 
somewhat  relieved  at  finding  that  there  remain  only  six  or 
seven  claimants  to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  heroes  of 
an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  of  having  worn  a  mask 
which  has  hitherto  been  impenetrable  to  the  most  persist¬ 
ent  and  ingenious  curiosity. 

Still,  here  are  some  half-dozen  claimants,  and  there  is 
only  one  alleged  hero  or  martyr.  Each  of  these  has  had 
his  advocate  or  champion,  who  has  been  proud  to  speak  of 
his  client  as  Serj.  Ballantyne  spoke  of  “  the  Claimant,” 
namely,  “  The  gentleman  whom  1  represent.”  “  Well,”  we 
say  to  these  claimants  in  masks,  “  gentlemen,  we  will  take 
you  one  at  a  time.  While  we  are  treating  with  one,  the 
others  must  remain  out  of  court.”  There  is  a  murmur  of 
not  a  very  cordial  assent ;  but  all  the  masked  individuals 
rise  from  their  chairs,  bow  silently,  in  token  of  accepting 
the  arrangement  proposed,  and  wait  to  see  who  is  to  be  un¬ 
der  examination  the  first.  Each  has  his  foot  forward,  his 
head  slightly  bent,  and  his  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
as  if  he  expected  to  be  summoned  to  remain,  and  as  if  he 
had  a  right  to  the  distinction  of  enjoying  precedency  over 
the  others.  We  are  perplexed.  The  masks  are  silent. 

We  examine  them  keenly.  We  would  fain  take  the  most 
interesting  first.  We  are  forced  to  take  our  chance.  We 
adopt  selection  so  far  as  to  point  to  a  personage  of  gallant 
bearing,  despite  apparent  feebleness.  He  resumes  his 
seat,  with  a  proud  and  conscious  air,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  but  what  he  might  expect  in  regard  to  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  his  claims.  The  rest  look  on  for  a  moment,  with 
an  air  of  jealousy  at  the  favor  he  has  found ;  and  they 
shake  their  masks  and  their  heads  in  silent  derision  of  his 
pretensions.  But  he  waves  his  hand  to  them,  as  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  wave  it  in  princely  courts  ;  and  uttering 
a  “  Stand  all  apart  1  ”  as  Edmund  Kean  used  to  utter  it 
when  you  first  saw  him  seated  on  the  throne  as  Richard 
IIL  the  same  conse(|uence  followed.  All,  thus  perempto¬ 
rily  bidilen,  glide  away  into  outward  darkness,  till  their 
presence,  simultaneously,  or  one  after  the  other,  may  be 
again  re<|uired  on  the  stage. 

The  mask  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair :  he  became 
perfectly  easy,  and  fell  into  such  loquacious  details,  that  in 
a  *ery  short  space  of  time  we  learned  from  him  that  he 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis 
that  his  birth  was  known  to  Cardinal  Richelieu; 


that  his  half-brother,  Louis  XIV.,  became  aware  of  the 
fact  just  after  his  accession,  and  that  the  young  king  had 
shut  him  up  for  life,  and  clapped  the  famous  mask  upon 
him,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  at  large.  At  this  juncture,  and  as  the  rather 
shadowy  personage  was  uttering  the  names  of  one  or  two 
persons  who  believed  in  his  claim,  another  mask,  who  had 
indiscreetly  entered  the  room  without  being  summoned, 
lounged  up  to  the  chair  where  the  protoclaimant  was 
seated,  and  very  rudely  exclaimed,  “  It’s  all  a  cock-and-bull 
story  I  You  a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria?  I  am  a  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  legitimate  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
born  before  him,  but  unjustly  deprived  of  all  my  rights  of 
primogeniture,  and  shut  up  for  life,  that  the  handsome 
twin  might  reign.”  Saying  this,  the  mask  sat  down  in  the 
lap  of  the  other  pretender,  who,  faintly  remarking  that 
the  Duke  of  Bucki^ham  was  his  father,  seemed  to  evapo¬ 
rate  altogether.  “  Tliere  was  nothing  substantial  in  him,” 
said  tlic  second  claimant.  “  The  ri'al  fact  is  as  I  have 
stated;  and  I  was  privily  put  aside  in  order  that  my 
younger  brother  might  reign.”  We  thought  this  story  even 
lamer  than  that  of  the  termer  claimant.  “  It  is  believed 
in,  however,”  he  remarked,  “  by  eminent  persons,  writers 
of  historical  romance,  romantic  history,  novels,  and  melo¬ 
dramas.”  When  we  asked  if  he  would  swear  to  the  de¬ 
tails,  he  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  there  you  are  at  your  swearing  I  ” 
—  and  the  chair  was  suddenly  empty. 

There  stood,  however,  at  its  side,  quite  as  suddenly,  the 
third  claimant.  He  was  even  more  assured  in  his  bearing 
than  tlie  two  who  had  preceded  him.  “  You  know  me,  of 
course,”  was  his  remark.  Our  rejoinder  was  that  we 
could  not  possibly  recognize  a  face  with  a  mask  over  it. 
“  True,”  he  exclaimed ;  “  but  1  am  the  Comte  de  Vennan- 
dois ;  ”  and  he  added  a  “  VoUa,”  as  if  the  whole  question 
was  settled.  We  were  silent.  He  resumed,  witn  some 
petulance  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  resented  being  doubted : 
“Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  was  my  mother.  Read  the 
‘  Memoires  secretes  pour  servir  k  I’histoire  de  Perse.’ 
Perse,  you  know,  means  Paris.  Father  Greftet  believes  in 
me.  There  is  no  other  genuine  unadulterated  man  in  the 
iron  mask  but  your  hunible  servant.  You  may  tell  every 
reader  of  Temple  Bar  that  fact.  The  two  claimants  who 

receded  me  are  impalpable  shadows.  They  never  existed. 

am  the  first  person  ever  described  as  the  man  in  the  iron 
mask.  The  pretended  illegitimate  son  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Buckingham,  and  the  equally  pretended  legitimate 
twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  simply  invented  after¬ 
wards.  You  know  that  is  the  case.” 

We  certainly  knew  that  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de 
Vermandois,  was  once  a  real,  living,  historical  personage, 
the  son  of  La  Valliere  and  Louis,  le  grand  monarque.  We 
know  too,  now,  that  the  gallant  but  dissipated  Vermandois, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  and  masked,  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  alleged  offence  of  striking  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  was,  throughout  his  life,  in  presence  of 
the  public,  and  was  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  where  he 
died,  in  1673.  He  was  buried  with  gorgeous  ceremony  in 
the  cathedral  of  Paris.  Now,  the  so-called  genuine  iron 
mask  died  in  1703,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Paul,  in  Paris. 

“  It  was  a  pretended  funeral,”  said  the  count.  “  Read 
Pecquet.  In  his  ‘  Memoires  Secretes,’  he  says  I  was  pri¬ 
vately  seized  and  spirited  away.” 

‘  Why,  Pecquet,”  we  replied,  “  was  shut  up  in  the 
Bastile  himself,  for  writing  those  lies  about  you.” 

“  And  the  public  have  believed  in  them.  See  what  a  price 
is  given  for  the  book,  even  now  I  Col.  Stanley’s  copy  sold 
for  21.  6s.  Of  translations  there  were  many.  George 
Faulkner  printed  a  pirated  edition,  in  Dublin,  in  1765.” 

“  M.  le  Comte,”  we  said,  “  go  in  peace.  You  have  been 
ma  le  the  dupe  of  an  ill-contnved  story.  The  other  claim- 
ante  were  not  even  the  individuals  they  claimed  to  be. 
You  are  Louis  de  Bourbon;  but  you  are  no  more  the 
masked  prisoner  than  they  are.  Adieu!  ” 

“  JBn/once.' ”  exclaimed  the  count.  “I  don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it  myself!”  —  and  he  passed  through  the  door, 
courteously  saluted  by  the  next  who  entered. 
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That  next  was  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He 
had  all  the  graces  that  become  a  man,  except  courage ; 
lacking  which,  he  was  no  mure  true  man  tlian  a  woman  is 
true  woman  who  lacks  virtue.  This  claimant  put  into  our 
hands  testimony  from  St.  Foix  and  others,  that  he  was  the 
most  likely  person  for  the  honor  in  dispute.  “  But,”  we 
remarked,  “you  were  certainly  behe.adeil  in  England  in 
1685,  and  were  never  in  a  I^rench  prison  in  your  life.” 
The  duke  was  about  to  bow,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
groundlessness  of  his  c.ase  ;  but  he  suddenly  put  lK>th  hands 
up  to  his  head,  and  walked  daintily  away,  as  if  he  were 
extremely  anxious  to  keep  it  on  his  shoulders.  Tlie  figure 
who  passed  him,  to  take  iiis  place,  had  his  hand  on  his  hip. 
We  recognized  at  once,  from  that  action,  that  FraniiOis  de 
Vendome,  Due  de  Beaulurt,  was  before  us.  Tlie  testimony 
to  his  right  to  be  considered  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  — 
which  document  the  duke  plaeed  in  our  hands  —  was 
signed  by  Lagrange  Chancel.  The  argument  would  not 
hold  water.  This  son  of  Cmsar  de  t'emldme,  which 
Caesar  had  for  his  parents  Henri  Quatre  and  Gabrielle 
d’Estrees,  had  courage  alone,  by  which  he  was  distin¬ 
guished.  He  was  not  ill-looking,  but  he  was  coarse,  as- 

! tired  to  lead  public  affairs  without  the  slightest  capacity 
or  it,  and  was  such  a  popularity  hunter  as  to  live  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  Paris,  where  he  did  nut  disdain  to  sit  on  a 
post  and  talk  politics  to  the  people.  *  He  was  once  in 
prison  at  Vincennes,  from  which  he  made  his  escai>e. 
When  Condc  succeeded  him  in  captivity,  that  more  illustri¬ 
ous  prisoner  had  a  book  presented  to  him,  which  was  to 
solace  him  in  his  dreary  confinement.  Cunde  read  the 
title,  “  The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  “  ITiank  you,” 
said  the  audacious  prince  ;  “  but  I  prefer  imitating  the  Due 
de  Beaufort.”  Tlie  duke’s  idea  of  statesmanship  was  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  boxed  the  ears  of  the 
French  consul,  and  was,  in  consequence,  the  last  dey  that 
Algiers  has  hitherto  seen.  “I  think,”  said  Fran^-ois  de 
Vendome  to  the  President  Bellievre,  “  we  might  change 
the  face  of  affairs  by  slapping  the  cheek  ot  the  Due 
d’Elbceuf.”  “  And  I  think,”  rejoined  the  jiresident,  “  that 
that  would  change  nothing  except  the  face  of  the  duke 
himself.”  The  only  ground  for  seeing  in  de  Beaufort  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  is,  that  in  the  famous  but  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  which  he  led  in  1669  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Candia,  where  the  Venetians  were  beleaguered  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  slain,  but  his  body  was  never  recovered. 
For  a  long  time  his  return  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  common  people.  AVheu  the  story  of  the 
masked  prisoner  began  to  spread,  popular  reasoning  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  above  grandson  of  Henri  IV. 
had  been  spirited  away  from  Candia  and  shut  up  lor  lite, 
as  the  penalty  of  ill  success. 

Before  we  had  gone  through  these  details,  the  Due  de 
Beautbrt  raised  his  mask,  swore  he  was  killed  and  buried 
among  the  slain  at  Candia,  and,  replacing  his  hand  on  his 
hip,  strode  out  of  the  room.  He  paused  at  the  threshold  as 
the  next  claimant  was  about  to  enter.  The  latter  was  a  man, 
if  one  might  judge  by  his  gait,  advanced  in  ye.ars.  Ven- 
ddme  appeared  to  recognize  him ;  for  he  laughed  aloud, 
clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said  something  that  might 
find  an  equivalent  in  the  English  word  humbug. 

This  word,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  the  old  man.  He 
is  Avedik,  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  As  we  gaze  at  him  with  pity  he  makes  no  sign,  he 
sets  up  no  claim.  He  submits  in  writing  what  has  been 
said  ot  him  by  others,  and  he  begs  to  take  bis  leave  with¬ 
out  further  exchange  of  words.  As  he  disappears  through 
the  door,  we  turn  to  his  story,  one  of  the  saddest  on  record. 
Avedik  was  of  humble  birth ;  his  piety  and  learning  raised 
him  to  the  patriarchal  throne.  He  was  on  terms  of  the 
truest  charity  with  the  Armenians  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
but  the  court  of  Rome  assumed  then,  as  it  does  now,  to 
have  sovereign  rights  over  every  nation  in  the  world.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  must  not  be  too  prompt  to  pride  themselves  on 
being  exempt  Irom  tliis  tyranny.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  Ital¬ 
ians  exercise  lonsiderable  rule  among  us,  and  aspire  to 
more.  Long  ago  it  was  said  that  the  pope’s  “  band  ”  in 
Parliament  voted  according  to  orders  conveyed  by  telegram 
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I  from  Italy.  The  Italian  court  claims  temporal  as  well  as 
I  spiritual  sway ;  and  those  among  us  who  Ix  nd  to  the  double 
I  yoke  are  Englishmen,  if  you  please,  but  in  the  first  place 
!  they  are  Italians. 

I  Avedik  was  first  of  all  a  Christian.  But  that  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  Rome  or  to  France,  whose  king  at  the  liegiiining  of 
!  tlie  last  century  was  the  slave  of  Rome,  and  whose  Ultni- 
I  montane  ambassador,  Ferriol,  at  Constantinople,  w-as  eager 
[  to  fulfil  any  cruel  order  that  reached  him  from  Paris  or 
from  the  Eternal  City.  Avedik  sim|)ly  asserted  the  rights 
[  of  his  own  church,  and  modestly  requested  of  Ferriol  that 
the  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  iu  the  East 
'  should  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  very 
I  abundant  liberty  which  had  lieeti  conceded  to  them.  This 
j  was  too  audacious :  Rome,  France,  Jesuits,  and  mission¬ 
aries,  conspired  to  annihilate  Avedik.  They  conspired 
I  with  such  success,  that  the  Grand  Patriarch  was  seized  in 
I  the  Sultan’s  dominions,  and  fiung  into  a  French  vessel,  and 
I  conveyed  to  the  prisons  of  Marseilles.  There  he  was  tor- 
'  tured,  and  was  then  secretly  transferred  to  )Iont  St.  Mi- 
!  chel,  in  Normandy,  where  for  about  half  a  dozen  years  the 
'  shattered  man  could  hardly  see  an  inch  of  sky  from  the  cell 
in  which  he  was  immured. 

!  The  complete  disappearance  ot  the  Grand  Patriarch 
I  caused  the  wildest  excitement  in  the  East.  Tlie  Turks 
were  indignant  at  the  outrage  on  the  law  of  nations,  for  the 
forcible  removal  of  the  patriarch  was  soon  discovered ;  the 
Armenians  trembled  with  rage  and  thirsted  for  revenge. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grand  monarch  showed  himself  to 
be  the  most  unblushingof  liars  ;  and  Ferriol,  his  rejiresen- 
tative  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  proved  himself  to  be  worthy 
of  his  office.  Tliey  lied,  and  the^  called  Heaven  to  witness 
that  they  were  speaking  truth.  They  circulated  re])ort8of 
Avedik  being  seen  iu  Asia,  in  Malta,  in  Spain.  'Hiose 
wicked  English  had,  no  doubt,  kidnapiied  him.  Those 
equally  wicked  Dutch  had  most  probably  carried  him  off 
for  some  villanous  purpose  or  another.  The  patriarch’s 
friends  went  over  half  the  world  in  search  of  him;  but  they 
were  watched  by  Jesuit  jiolice  whithersoever  they  went, 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  poor  victim  of  the  French 
and  Italian  courts. 

In  his  prison  on  Mont  St.  Michel,  Avedik  had  not  even 
the  exercise  of  speech.  No  one  could  understand  him.  He 
could  only  attempt  to  communicate  by  signs,  and  that  only 
once  a  day,  when  the  chief  keeper  brought  him  his  food. 
He  was  tortured  in  body  and  in  soul  year  after  year.  At 
length  a  monk  who  could  speak  his  language  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  cell,  to  instruct  him  in  true  religion.  The  j)oor 
patriarch,  for  the  sake  of  breathing  Ircsh  air,  yielded.  He 
was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  was  allowed  to 
reside  in  Paris,  near  the  church  of  St.  Surplice,  to  which 
he  was  nominally  attached,  and  to  which  he  might  be  seen 
daily  wending  his  painful  way  to  attend  at  the  celebration 
of  mass. 

Then  that  very  august  and  never-surpassed  liar,  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  published  the  expression  of  his 
delight.  A  stranger,  who  had  somehow  found  bis  unlucky 
way  into  Mont  St.  Michel,  had,  alter  trying  lor  half  a  dozen 
years,  succeeded  in  making  himself  understood;  and  who 
should  he  prove  to  be  but  tlie  unaccountably  lost  patriarch! 
But,  better  still,  his  captivity  had  worked  grace  in  him. 
He  had  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  most  Chris¬ 
tian  of  kings,  with  a  promptitude  to  be  found  in  no  heart 
but  that  of  such  a  Christian  and  such  a  king,  had  iiuincdi- 
ately  restored  him  to  liberty,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  jioor  cx- 
patriarch,  whose  adoption  of  Romanism  prevented  his 
return  to  his  old  people,  if  he  could  have  found  funds  tor 
the  journey,  was  in‘a  very  few  months  carried  to  his  grave. 

Avedik’s  claims  to  be  the  mysterious  hero  ot  the  iron 
mask,  unfounded  as  they  are,  are  more  reasonable  than 
those  put  forward  for  Fouquet  and  Lauzun.  Me  dismiss 
tlie  pair  without  further  interview.  The  first  fell  from  the 
very  highest  position,  —  one  which  was  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  in  grandeur,  luxury,  licentious 
ness  and  power.  His  long  captivity  was  borne  with  digni¬ 
fied  philosophy  and  with  patient  piety.  His  mother  glonw 
in  his  fall,  as  she  was  sure  his  great  consequent  gain  woulu 
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be  heaven.  Lauzun  was  a  profligate  rascal.  lie  was  prof¬ 
ligate  when  poor,  profligate  when  rich.  Profligacy  was  his 
nature:  no  deep  affliction  could  work  the  good  in  him 
which  it  did  in  Fouquet.  Treason  had  brought  the  one,  a 
disregard  of  court  rules,  a  general  contemptuous  impudence 
employed  against  royal  wishes,  had  brought  the  other,  into 
the  same  prison  at  Pignerol.  There  is  no  secret  about 
their  career :  every  day  can  be  accounted  for ;  and  the  only 
cause  for  wonder  is,  that  any  one  ever  cast  either  of  tliem  to 
play  the  part  of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask. 

The  man  in  the  iron  mask !  ”  exclaims  the  last  of  our 
claimant  guests,  as  he  advances  to  where  we  await  him. 
^Ecce!  A  (hum!  I  am  he,  and  my  name  and  title — Count 
Matthiolil”  We  looked  at  this  claimant,  and  thought 
him  marvellously  like  the  thing  he  claimed  to  be.  lie 
began  his  story;  and,  as  we  listened,  we  could  not  help  now 
tnu  then  murmuring,  “  The  real  Simon  Pure  at  hist  1  ” 
Nevertheless,  we  would  not  commit  ourselves.  Tliis  is  the 
substance  of  Matthioli’s  story.  It  is  all  true.  Does  it  not 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  identity  ? 

Count  Matthioli  was  born  in  Italy  in  the  year  1640.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  family  which  had  pnxluced  brave 
sjldiers,  ripe  scholars,  astute  diplomatists.  Their  reputa¬ 
tion  and  his  own  wits  formed  all  the  count’s  patrimony. 
All  that  he  needed  in  addition  was  opportunity.  For  this 
he  waited;  and,  when  he  found  it,  seized  it.  Audacious, 
clever,  ostentatious,  he  hung  about  courts  till  a  man  was 
wanted  who  possessed  qualities  for  transacting  secret  busi¬ 
ness  between  princes,  and  who  would  not  be  suspected  of 
being  an  agent  at  all. 

Just  cast  your  eye  on  the  map.  Look  at  Pignerol.  You 
see  that  whoever  holds  it  holds  the  way  into  Savoy.  Louis 
XIV.  held  the  place,  and  therefore  held  that  way  also. 
Now  look  at  that  other  strong  position,  Casale.  It  is  the 
key  of  the  roail  into  Milan.  Louis  XIV.,  coveting  Milan, 
wished  to  purchase  the  key  rather  than  go  to  war  for  it. 
Casale  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua;  Matthioli  was 
commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  duke  for  the  sale  of 
that  stronghold  ;  nnd  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  being  an  imbe¬ 
cile,  was  overcome  by  the  plausibility  of  the  French  king’s 
agent,  and  undertook  to  sell  the  place  without  much  hag¬ 
gling  for  the  price  of  it.  'Tlie  negotiation  was  kept  secret, 
W  Matthioli  was  amply  rewarded.  He  dined  and  danced 
at  Versailles,  enjoyed  every  sort  of  delight  which  Paris 
liberally  gives  to  all  who  liberally  pay  for  it,  and  then,  not 
being  wanted  further,  and,  perhaps,  because  his  loquacity 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  his  employers,  he  was  invited  to 
withdraw.  At  all  events,  voluntarily  or  not,  Matthioli 
returned  to  Savoy,  and  made  journeys  into  Italy.  Whether 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
made  by  the  king  of  France,  or  whether  his  garrulity  was 
uncontrollable,  he  soon  communicated  to  the  king’s  enemies 
the  fact  that  Louis  XIV.  was  about  to  be  master  of  the 
road  into  Italy,  as  well  as  into  Savoy,  and  could  make  use 
of  it  whenever  it  suited  his  convenience,  his  caprice,  his 
vengeance,  or  his  ill-temper  at  having  nothing  better  to 
do.  Wlien  this  betrayal  of  his  confidence  became  known 
to  the  grand  monarch,  he  was  less  desirous  to  seize  his 
neighbor’s  territory  than  he  was  to  seize  Matthioli.  The 
count  was  unsuspicious,  and,  moreover,  he  was  in  a  foreign 
State ;  but  he  was  secretly  arrested,  nevertheless,  — 
violation  of  foreign  territory  was  nothing  to  the  French 
king,  —  and  in  May,  1679,  the  great  Catinat,  who  was  often 
employed  to  catch  very  small  birds,  and  liked  the  sport, 
kidnapped  Matthioli  on  the  territory  of  Savoy,  and  carried 
him  to  Pignerol,  where  he  was  made  a  close  prisoner. 
“No  one  knows  the  name  of  this  rascal,”  said  Catinat, 
“not  even  the  officers  who  helped  to  arrest  him.”  Pro¬ 
visionally,  the  count  was  called  by  the  name  of  Lestang. 
At  the  foot  of  the  royal  warrant  for  his  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment  were  the  words,  in  Louis’s  own  hand,  “  Let  no  numan 
being  ever  know  what  has  become  of  this  man.”  Father, 
mother,  wife,  friends, — they  only  knew  he  had  disappeared. 
They  could  not  tell  whether  he  were  dead  or  alive  They 
themselves  were  dead,  when  he  was  still  enduring  death  in 
life.  Tristim  leto  leli  genw. 

In  the  correspondence  between  St.  Mars,  the  cautious 


governor  of  Pignerol,  and  the  minister  Louvois,  XIatthioli 
is  almost  invariably  called  by  his  real  name.  He  had  a 
servant  with  him,  but  his  captivity  was  rendered  almost 
intolerable  by  gi-eat  and  petty  tyranny.  Ills  least  suffering 
was  in  wearing  the  velvet  mask.  How  his  reason  was  pre¬ 
served  is  in  itself  marvellous.  He  was  tortured  mentally, 
if  not  bodily,  in  his  living  .tomb.  He  must  have  desired 
death,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  die.  Attempt  to  eommu- 
nicate  with  the  world  without  only  biMught  fresh  horrors 
as  its  penalty.  If  we  may  believe  M.  Loiseleur,  who  has 
ransacked  the  French  archives  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
question,  Matthioli  remained  at  Pignerol  till  1693.  After 
tnat  date,  his  name,  or  the  name  assigned  to  him,  never 
occurs  in  any  State  document  whatever.  'The  last  mention 
made  of  him  is  in  a  letter  from  Louvois  to  Lapirade,  who 
had  succeetled  to  the  post  once  held  by  St.  Mars,  as  gov¬ 
ernor  at  Pignerol,  in  1681,  in  which  year  St.  M.ars  was 
made  governor  of  Exilles.  The  mention  here  made  is  as 
of  a  man  who  is  dead :  “  You  have  only  to  burn  what  re¬ 

mains  of  the  little  pieces  of  pockets  on  which  Matthioli  and 
his  man  have  written,  and  which  you  found  in  the  lining 
of  their  vests,  in  which  they  had  concealed  them.”  Tliis 
refers  to  one  of  the  many  attempts  made  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion  lieyond  the  gloomv  prison,  as  to  the  presence  there  of 
a  captive  whom  King  'Louis  had  condemned  to  be  buried 
alive,  out  of  the  world’s  sight  and  knowledge,  forever. 
From  the  date  of  the  official  letter  referring  to  the  above 
attempt,  the  name  of  Matthioli,  all  allusion  to  his  case, 
entirely  cease.  The  inference  is  that  in  that  year  he 
died. 

“  And  M.  M.arius  Topin,”  remarked  our  guest,  “  to  s.ay 
nothing  of  M.  Roux,  M.  Delort,  and  Milor  George  Agar 
Ellis  ”  — 

“  Lord  Dover,  you  mean.  He  was  Mr.  Ellis  when  he 
wrote  about  you.” 

“  Very  good ;  and  he  did  it  with  an  air  as  if  he  had  been 
the  first  to  discover  that  7  was  the  real  homme  au  masque 
de  fer.  But  M.  Topin  has  Iteen  more  busy  about  me  than 
anybody  else.  Be  good  enongh  to  recall  what  he  has  to 
say  as  to  my  having  died  in  1693.” 

“  M.  Topin  cannot  deny  that  all  notice  of  you  ceases  at 
that  date  ;  but  here  is  his  theory.  Let  it  be  stated  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms. 

“  Matthioli  was  shut  up  in  Pignerol  in  1679.  He  was 
removed  thence,  in  1694,  to  the  isles  of  Ste.  Marguerite 
and  St.  Honorat,  whither  M.  de  St.  Mars  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  as  governor  from  the  Exilles.  In  1697  St.  Mars  was 
promoted  to  the  governorship  of  Bastille,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  prisoner  only  known  as  ‘  the  old  prisoner  from  Pignerol.’ 
Tills  captive,  who  was  masked,  at  least  in  the  presence  of 
any  person  but  St.  Mars,  died  in  1 703.  He  was  buried  in 
the  neighboring  churchyaril  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  dust  of 
Rabehais  lay,  then  undisturbed.  The  certificate  of  his  burial 
gave  his  name  as  Mrtrchiab/,  and  his  age  ‘  seemingly  about 
forty-five.’  Now,  in  1703,  Matthioli  was  sixty-three  years  of 
age.” 

“  But  you  know  how  careless  the  F rench  are  in  spelling 
names,  especially  the  names  of  foreigners.  Marchialy  is 
nearer  to  Matthioli  than  many  foreign  names  are  to  the 

Ser  orthography  of  them ;  and  as  for  calling  me  ‘  seem- 
/  about  fbrty-five,’  when  I  was  really  sixty-three,  did 
you  ever  know  a  Frenchman  or  French  woman,  of  over 
threescore  who  would  not,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  describe 
themselves  as  four  or  five  and  forty  V  If  they  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  thus  disregarding  their  own  ages,  do  you  suppose 
they  would  have  any  delicacy  in  misrepresenting  that  of 
other  people,  particularly  of  foreigners  V  ” 

We  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  ingenious  way  of  put¬ 
ting  the  argument,  which  has  a  one-sideil  sort  of  truth  in 
it.  Oim  visitor  manifested  some  uneasiness.  He  confessed¬ 
ly  had  hoped  that  his  claim  would  be  established ;  and  at 
one  moment  M.  Topin,  with  his  cart-load  of  documents, 
seemed  to  be  very  near  it ;  but  then  came  M.  Loiseleur, 
with  other  documents  to  show  that  Matthioli  was  at  Pignerol 
from  1679  to  1693,  and  that  much  about  him  between  those 
dates,  and  all  about  him  after  the  later  one,  is  mere  conjec¬ 
ture. 
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“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  nerer  was  a  man  in  the 
iron  mask  at  all  ?  ” 

“Far  from  it ;  but ”  — 

“  But  ?  Can  you  cite  one  who  has  better  claim  than 
myself?  ” 

“Perh^s.  Listen.  In  the  year  1687, —  in  which  year 
both  M.  Topin  and  M.  Loiseleur  ajjree  that  you  were  still 
immured  in  the  dungeon  at  Pignerol,  —  St.  Mars  (juitted 
his  post  at  Exilles,  to  assume  the  governorship  of  the  is¬ 
lands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  Honorat  (with  the  castle,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prison),  in  the  Gulf  of  Provence.  There  went 
with  the  governor  a  state  prisoner.  The  official  commands 
to  St.  Mars  were,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  guarded,  that 
he  should  never  be  seen  or  heard  by  per.sons  on  the  road, 
and  that  even  those  who  had  him  in  custody  should  never 
see  his  face.  Accordingly,  he  was  conveyed  from  Exilles 
(on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont)  to  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Provence,  in  a  litter  hung  on  wheels  and  consisting  only  of 
oil-cloth.  A  man  might  as  well  try  to  look  through  a  ni'le- 
stone  as  through  such  a  substance.  The  oil-cloth  perhaps 
rather  covered  the  litter  than  formed  it.  However  this  may 
b»s  neither  door  nor  window  was  visible  to  passers-by.  In 
the  roof  alone  there  was  a  small  square  opening,  by  which 
the  occupant  might  be  the  better  enabled  just  to  breathe  a 
little.  Every  man  on  the  route  who  saw  it  go  by,  closely 
guarded,  knew  that  it  contained  the  justice  du  r^t,  which 
was  much  worse  than  English  ‘justices’  justice.’  They 
shuddered,  crossed  themselves,  wondered,  made  absurd 
guesses,  passed  on  their  way,  and  soon  forgot  all  about  it. 
At  a  brief  halt  at  an  inn  for  moderate  refreshment,  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  to  a  room  surrounded  by  guards. 
He  sat  at  table  with  St.  Mars  only,  and  he  retained  his 
mask  while  taking  his  short  repast,  lest  any  one  suddenly 
entering  should  get  a  sight  of  his  face.  Eating  with  the 
mask  on  was  easy,  the  steel  springs  enabling  the  wearer  to 
erform  that  function.  If,  however,  the  wearer  had  opened 
is  mouth  to  speak  instead  of  eat,  he  would,  if  he  were  a 
state  prisoner  of  the  first  importance,  have  done  so  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  This  prisoner  may  have  been  ‘  the  old 
pri.soner  from  Pignerol,’  or  ‘  the  old  prisoner  from  Provence,’ 
who  went  with  St.  Mars  to  the  Bastile.  Some  men  who 
saw  the  litter  pass,  conjectured  that  the  tenant  of  it  might 
be  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  which  was  an  absurd  conjecture. 
Others  guessed  at  a  son  of  Cromwell,  which  was  more  ab¬ 
surd  still.  Long  after  human  curiosity  concerned  itself 
about  this  mysterious  prisoner,  kept  in  tfie  strictest  confine¬ 
ment  by  St.  Mars,  human  conjecture  was  quite  as  busy. 
Tlie  first  guesses  ever  made  as  to  his  identity  were  the  two 
named  above.  They  were  the  first  seeds,  out  of  which  the 
legend  has  so  grown  that  many  volumes  cannot  contain  it, 
for  it  still  spreads,  and  seems  to  defy  being  checked. 
Moreover,  the  prisoner  whom  the  guessing  public  took  for 
Beaufort,  or  for  a  son  of  Cromwell,  is  spoken  of  in  a  ministe¬ 
rial  despatch,  A.D.  1691,  as  the  prisoner  who  had  been 
under  the  guard  of  St.  Mars  for  twenty  years ;  that  is,  since 
1671.  Now,  count,”  we  said  with  emphasis  to  our  silent 
friend,  “you  were  not  arrested  till  1679;  and  when  that 
despatch  was  written,  you  were  at  Pignerol,  and  the  mys¬ 
terious  prisoner  was  still  with  St.  Mars  in  the  Gulf  of 
Provence.” 

“We  were,  at  all  events,  in  the  Bastille  together  when 
St.  Mars  became  governor,  towards  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.” 

“  That  may  be,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  the  alleged  fact. 
You  disappear  from  official  notice  altogether  in  1693.  A 
mysterious  prisoner,  named  Marchialy,  died  in  the  Bastile 
in  1703.  That  is  all  we  know,  and  all  that  we  are  ever 
likely  to  know ;  and  there  rests  the  famous  legend.  M.  To- 
in  still  identifies  you  with  Marchiali ;  but  M.  Loi.«eleur 
as  demonstrated  t^t  the  argument  has  no  ground  to  stand 
on.” 

The  claimant  left  the  room  with  some  demonstration  of 
dugust. 

But  this  is  really  the  condition  to  which  the  legend  has 
come.  It  was  born  of  the  fact  that  a  prisoner  was,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  masked.  The  last  known  to  be  so  was  the 
one  who  died  in  17u3.  M.  Loiseleur  thinks  that  on  the  last 


have  been  accumulated  all  the  ideas  that  sprang  from  simi¬ 
lar  incidents,  just  as  the  legend  of  William  Tell  grew  out 
of  a  succession  of  corresponding  stories  in  various  countries, 
the  earliest  of  which  is  as  remote  as  the  third  century.  M. 
Baring  Gould  has  followed  other  writers  in  showing  how 
the  legend  of  William  Tell  took  root  in  Switzerland,  after 
it  had  flourished  in  various  distant  lands ;  but  he  fiiiU-d  to 
reconl  that  the  incident  is  among  the  old  romantic  histories 
of  Scotland,  and  that  in  the  days  of  King  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  a  chief  in  Brsemar,  named  M’Leod,  acquired  the  sec¬ 
ond  name  of  Hardy,  from  performing  the  feat  which  has 
now  become  the  exclusive  prom-rty  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
person  of  the  imaginary  hero,  William  Tell. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which  certain  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  Bastille  were  kept  from  the  sight  of  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  not  belonging  to  the  prison,  there  is  no  better  illus¬ 
tration  than  the  following.  Many  years  ago  a  surgeon, 
bearing  the  now  honored  name  of  Ndlaton,  used  to  frequent 
the  Cafe  Procope.  One  of  his  many  stories  was  to  the 
effect  tnat  when  he  was  chief  assistant  to  a  surgeon,  close 
to  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  he  was  once  sent  to  the  Bastille  to 
bleed  a  prisoner  who  had  been  taken  ill.  The  governor 
took  him  into  a  room  where  the  patient  was  seated  ;  but  the 
head  of  the  latter  was  entirely  covered  by  a  napkin,  which 
was  fastened  by  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Fur  an 
apoplectic  patient  tlie  napkin  treatment  was  the  very 
worst  that  could  have  been  adopted.  But  secrecy  was  the 
chief  object.  A  prisoner,  however,  even  though  condemned 
to  secret  absolu,  needed  air ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  velvet 
mask  was  worn,  that  he  might  not  be  recognized  while  tak¬ 
ing  exercise.  The  napkin  was  certainly  a  ruder  way  of 
hiding  a  man’s  features ;  but  this  way  was  adopted  on  a  sud¬ 
den  emergency,  and  perhaps  after  the  disuse  of  the  velvet 
vizor,  which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  large  number  of  men 
in  iron  masks. 


POOR  JAMES  WYMPER. 

When  he  was  a  child  they  called  him  “  poor  little  James.” 
He  wasn’t  little,  and  he  wasn’t  poor,  so  far  as  worldly  goods 
went ;  nor  did  those  who  called  him  “  poor  ”  use  the  word 
in  kindness  towards  the  motherless,  neglected  boy.  He 
had  red  eyelids.  No  power  could  brush  his  hair  smooth, 
or  keep  the  knees  of  his  trousers  clean.  He  had  a  wonde^ 
ful  faculty  for  cutting  his  fingers,  and  wrapping  them  up 
in  unpleasant-looking  rags.  He  always  had  a  cold  in  his 
head.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  could  barely  read  two  sylla¬ 
bles.  His  only  use  in  the  world  appeared  to  be  to  serve 
as  an  awful  example  to  naughty  boys,  who  would  play 
with  knives,  and  disliked  soap  and  water ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  was  used  pretty  freely.  'They  sent  him  to  a  big 
school,  where  he  did  nothing  but  get  bullied ;  and  when 
his  father  died,  and  left  him  very  poor  in  a  new  sense  of 
the  word,  the  distant  relative  who  took  him  in  charge,  out 
of  charity,  could  find  no  better  employment  for  him  than  to 
sweep  out  the  office  and  run  of  errands.  By  this  time  he 
had  ceased  to  be  “  poor  little  James,”  and  became  poor 
James  Wvmper. 

He  could  do  nothing  good  of  himself,  and  by  some  curi¬ 
ous  perversity  set  himself  to  undo  the  good  others  had 
done.  He  had  a  craze  fer  taking  things  to  pieces,  by  no 
means  equalled  by  his  capacity  to  put  them  together  again. 
He  complained  that  they  did  not  give  him  time,  and  de¬ 
clared  that,  this  granted,  the  condition  of  the  victims  of  his 
handiwork  would  be  improved.  Be  this  as  it  might  be, 
every  piece  of  mechanism  that  fell  in  his  way,  from  his 
cousin’s  sewing-machine  to  the  gre.it  hydraulic  press  at  his 
protector’s  works,  was  made  to  suffer. 

He  had  a  fatal  aptitude  for  being  always  in  the  way. 
He  seemed  to  be  all  elbows.  He  could  not  move  ten  steps,  to 
save  his  life,  without  treading  upon  some  one’s  toes,  or  up¬ 
setting  something..  When  you  spoke  to  him,  he  was  always 
in  a  fog.  “The  boy  is  half  an  idiot,”  groaned  the  worthy 
cotton-spinner,  whose  bread  he  ate. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  made  only  two  friends  in 
the  world,  a  blacksmith  and  a  cat,  —  an  evil-minded  black 
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tom,  who  swore  at  every  one  else,  and  bit  savagely  when 
any  one  attempted  to  put  him  through  the  tricks  which 
poor  James  Wymper  h^  taught  him.  Amateur  hammeiv 
in(r  at  the  forge  did  not  improve  untidy  Jim’s  appearance ; 
and  his  cat  —  not  being  in  a  show  —  did  not  increase  his 
income.  He  ran  errands  for  his  cousin  like  a  boy,  when  he 
had  attained  man’s  estate,  until  one  day  when  he  ran  one 
for  himself — and  did  not  come  back  again. 

Fears  were  entertained  that  he  had  come  to  a  bad  end. 
The  police  were  put  in  motion,  and  rewards  offered ;  but 
his  friend  the  blacksmith,  upon  being  pressed,  said  that  he 
had  gone  to  “  Mereker,”  — cat  and  all.j 

I  do  not  think  that  his  relations  were  broken-hearted. 
I  fancy  that  good  Mr.  Bryce  the  cotton-spinner  was  rather 
glad  to  be  rid  of  his  wife’s  cousin,  the  errand-boy.  His 
wife,  who  was  not  unkind  to  the  forlorn  lad  in  a  wa^  of 
her  own,  —  a  very  cold  way  it  was,  —  sighed  several  times 
apropos  of  nothing,  and  murmured,  “Poor  James  Wym¬ 
per  1” 

Five  years  passed,  and  Mrs.  Bryce  was  left  a  widow,  by 
no  means  so  well  provided  for  as  she  expected  to  be. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  lawsuit  about  the  will,  and  a  squab¬ 
ble  in  the  winding-up  of  the  partnership.  She  was  glad  to 
“get  shut,”  as  her  defunct  lord  would  have  said,  of  Man¬ 
chester  ;  and  seeing  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  a 
widow  lady,  having  a  house  too  large  for  her,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Tliames  near  Maidenhead,  was  prepared  to 
share  it  with  just  such  a  person  as  herself,  transported  hui^ 
self  thither,  after  a  due  exchange  of  references  and  such¬ 
like  formalities,  and  found  no  reason  to  regret  what  she 
had  done. 

The  other  widow  does  not  figure  much  in  this  story ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  she  was  a  quiet,  lady¬ 
like  woman,  rather  afraid  of  her  partner  in  housekeeping, 
with  a  daughter,  aged  eighteen,  who  ruled  the  pair,  and 
made  the  place  very  pleasant. 

Bessy  Jcrvoice  was  not  pretty.  Besides  her  eyes  she 
had  not  a  good  feature  in  her  face ;  but  it  was  a  good  face, 
—  earnest  and  loving,  with  a  sub-current  of  fiin  running 
under  it  (as  the  stream  runs  under  the  water-lilies),  and 
rippling  out  constantly.  Her  figure  and  her  hair  were 
simply  perfection.  Her  little  thoroughbred  hands  were 
ever  busy,  and  the  patter  of  her  dainty  feet  was  pleasant 
music  in  many  a  poor  cottage. 

Things  went  on  very  smoothly  at  the  river-side  villa  un¬ 
til  one  rainy  day,  when,  without  a  “  with  your  leave,”  or 
“  by  your  leave,”  or  letter,  or  telegram,  or  message,  or  any 
other  sort  of  preparation,  in  marches  poor  James  Wymper, 
dripping  with  ram,  and  splashed  with  mud  up  to  his  hat  I 

“  If  you  please.  Cousin  Margaret,  I’ve  come  back,”  he 
said,  subsiding  in  his  old  low-spirited  way  into  an  amber- 
satin  drawing-room  chair,  which  in  two  minutes  he  soaked 
through  and  through. 

That  was  all.  No  excuse,  no  petition ;  a  simple  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  had  come  back,  conveyed  in  a  manner 
which  made  it  sufiSciently  clear  that  he  intended  to  remain. 
“If  you  please.  Cousin  Margaret,  I’ve  come  back.”  Not 
another  word  did  he  say,  and  relapsed  into  thinking  of 
something  else,  as  usual. 

Interrogated  respecting  his  luggage,  he  replied  that  it 
was  on  the  hall-table ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  found  a 
sodden  bundle,  containing  a  soiled  flannel  shirt,  a  pair  of 
slippers,  two  pipes,  a  cloth  cap  without  a  peak,  and  a  sail¬ 
or’s  knife.  In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  he  stated  that 
his  means  were  eightpence,  that  he  had  been  living  in 
America,  that  he  had  walked  from  Liverpool,  and  that  he 
wanted  something  to  eat.  When  dried  and  fed,  and  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  said,  “  Whatever  you  please ;  ” 
ud,  appearing  to  consider  that  all  difiiculty  was  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of,  he  went  to  sleep. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bryce  was  at  her  wits’  end.  Ordinary  hints 
were  thrown  away  upon  such  a  man.  When  she  said  she 
supposed  he  was  going  on  to  London,  he  replied.  Oh  dear, 
DO !  he  had  come  from  London.  When  she  told  him  she  was 
only  a  lodger  in  the  house,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  very 
nice  house  to  lodge  in.  I  have  said  that  she  was  kind  to 


him  in  her  way  when  he  was  an  errand-boy,  and  somehow 
she  could  not  be  hard  upon  him  now.  'Inere  was  some¬ 
thing  half  ludicrous,  half  melancholy,  in  his  helplessness, 
that  disarmed  them  all.  Bessy  declared  him  to  be  the 
largest  baby  she  had  ever  seen ;  persisted  in  speaking  of  him 
as  it,  and  scandalized  the  matrons  by  inquiring  gravely, 
after  tea,  which  of  them  was  going  to  put  it  to  bed. 

“  It’s  rather  unkind  for  you  to  jest  so,  Bessy,”  said  poor 
Mrs.  Bryce,  “  when  you  see  how  distressed  I  am.  What  on 
earth  am  I  to  do  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  it’s  too  old  for  the  Foundling?”  mused 
Bessy. 

“  Bessy,  be  quiet !  ”  said  her  mother. 

“  You  dear  old  darling,”  said  the  pert  one  afterwards, 
“  don’t  you  see  that  we  cannot  treat  this  thins  seriously 
without  making  it  doubly  painful  for  dear  Mrs.  Bryce  ?  It 
will  all  come  right  in  the  end.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  when  is  the  end  to  begin  ?  ” 

It  was  to  begin  by  special  arrangement  the  next  day, 
after  breakfast ;  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place :  — 

“  Now,  James,”  said  his  cousin,  “  we  shall  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted  for  some  time,  and  you  must  really  give  me  your 
serious  attention.” 

“  Yes,  Cousin  Margaret.” 

“  You  see,  James,  you  are  a  man  now,  and  must  act  and 
be  treated  —  do  you  understand  ?  —  treated,  like  other 
people.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  want  to  be.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  that  I  am  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  your  coming  here  as  you  did.” 

“  It  wasn’t  my  fault  that  it  rainetl.  Cousin  Margaret.  I 
wish  it  hadn’t,”  he  replied  piteously. 

“  I’m  not  speaking  of  your  coming  in  wet,  and  spoiling 
the  chairs,  sir :  I  am  much  annoyed  at  your  coming  here  at 
all.” 

The  goo<i  widow  thought  that  she  would  get  on  best  by 
being  angry ;  but  it  was  no  use. 

“  Where  else  was  I  to  go  to  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Hiiw  you  found  me  out,  I  cannot  think,”  sighed  the  vic¬ 
tim.  The  observation  was  an  unlucky  one. 

“  Ah,  ha  1  ”  he  chuckled :  “  you  thought  I  was  a  stupid, 
did  you  ?  ” 

And  then  followed  a  long,  weair  story  of  how,  passing 
through  Manchester,  he  had  seen  this  person,  and  spioken 
to  that,  and  obtained  the  clew  by  which  he  had  hunted  his 
listener  down.  What  made  it  more  provoking  was  the 
credit  he  took  for  this  cleverness.  He  warmed  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  he  went  on,  and  finished  with  the  air  of  a  m.an  who 
had  rendered  an  important  service,  and  expected  to  have 
it  promptly  recognized. 

^is  threw  his  victim’s  cut-and-dried  speeches  off  the 
line. 

“  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  ”  she  cried.  “  It  doesn’t  matter  how 
you  found  me  out :  you  kaoe  done  so.  The  question  is, 
\\Tiat  am  I  to  do  with  you,  now  you’re  here  ?  What  am  I  to 
do  with  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Cousin  Margaret” 

“  You  don’t  know  I  A  pretty  answer  for  a  man  of  five 
or  six  and  twenty.  Now  look  here,  James  Wymper.  I 
should  like  to  do  something  for  you,  for  your  poor  mother’s 
sake,  but  I  cannot ;  and  —  and  you  have  no  right  to  thrust 
yourself  upon  me  like  this,  and  —  and  —  are  you  attending 
to  me,  James  Wymper?  ” 

“  Yes,  Cousin  Margaret,”  he  replied  with  a  jerk,  coming 
suddenly  out  of  his  fog. 

“  What  was  I  saying  ?  ” 

“  That  you  would  like  to  do  something  for  me,  for  my 
poor  mother’s  sake.” 

“That  was  only  half  what  I  said,  sir.  How  dare  you 
pick  out  my  words  like  that  I  I  went  on  to  say  that  I 
couldn’t  do  any  thing  for  you ;  and  I  can’t.  I’ve  not  the 
means.  I’m  very  poor ;  I  can  hardly  manage  for  myself. 
My  husband  left  me  very  badly  off.” 

“  Did  he  leave  me  any  thing  ?  ” 

“You!  after  your  conduct  —  running  away,  and  fright¬ 
ening  us  as  you  did  ?  Is  it  likely  ?  ” 
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“  I  know  it  was  wron«t  to  run  away,  Cousin  Marfraret ;  but, 
you  see,  IVe  come  back  again,”  he  said  with  the  utmost 
gravity. 

This  was  conclusive.  For  the  last  half-hour  she  had  been 
trying  to  din  into  his  head  that  he  had  no  business  to  come 
back  ;  and  here  he  was,  taking  credit  for  havinsr  returned, 
as  an  act  which  was  to  cancel  all  the  offences  of  his  youth  I 
Perceiving  that  his  reply  had  troubled  her,  he  proceeded  to 
promise  ujmn  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  never, 
never  run  away  again.  AVhat  was  to  be  done  with  such  a 
man?  Talking  was  clearly  useless.  One  of  two  courses 
only  remained,  —  to  endure  him,  or  call  a  policeman  and 
turn  him  out,  neck  and  crop. 

Mrs.  Bryce  did  not  call  a  policeman. 

The  conduct  of  poor  James  AV'ymper  during  the  next 
two  or  three  days  was  what,  in  another  man,  would  have 
roused  the  indignation  of  all  concerned  by  its  almost  sub¬ 
lime  audacity.  The  proceedings  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews 
in  “  Cool  as  a  Cucumber  "  are  timid  and  retiring  ir.  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  Mrs.  Jervoice’s  unv  elcome  guest.  If 
the  house  and  all  it  contained  had  belonged  to  him,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  dependents  upon  his  bounty,  he  could  not 
have  behaved  more  freely ;  and  all  this  with  an  air  of  inno¬ 
cence  which  utterly  disarmed  opposition. 

“  Oh,  never  mind  me  1  ”  was  his  refrain  :  “  I  don’t  want  to 
trouble  anybody.  I’ll  do  it  all  for  myself.  I’m  all  right.  You 
let  me  alone  and  see.” 

His  first  great  exploit  was  to  precipitate  himself  upon  a 
washing  and  wringing  machine  which  he  found,  out  of  o> 
der  and  disused,  in  a  cellar ;  and  whether  he  had  improved 
in  dexterity,  or  sufficient  time  was  granted  him  for  the  real¬ 
ization  of  his  ideas,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  result 
was  satisfactory.  Not  only  did  he  put  the  thing  into  work¬ 
ing  order,  but  he  worke<l  it  himself,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  B>"S?y  and  consternation  of  the  cook. 

Many  other  useful  things  he  did.  He  made  a  wind-mill 
which  pumped  water  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  saved 
the  sixpence  a  day  which  had  been  paid  to  a  boy  for  this 
labor.  He  mended  an  old  boat  there  was,  and  took  Bessy 
out  for  rows  on  the  river.  He  became  that  young  lady’s 
right-hand  man  in  her  garden.  Before  a  month  was  over, 
not  only  had  Cousin  Margaret  become  quite  resigned  to  have 
him  on  her  hands,  but  Mrs.  Jervoice  refused  to  accept  any 
remuneration  for  his  board  and  lodging,  declaring  that  he 
was  well  worth  his  keep.  It  was  something,  you  see,  for 
these  lone  women  to  have  a  man  about  the  house  who  could 
and  would  put  his  hand  to  this  and  that.  He  did  not  cut 
his  fingers  now. 

Before  this  satisfactory  condition  of  aflairs  had  been  ar¬ 
rived  at,  tailor  and  hosier  had  been  set  to  work,  and  really, 
poor  James  Wymper  brightened  up  wonderfully  in  appear¬ 
ance  under  their  hands.  If  his  head  had  not  been  so  big, 
and  his  elbows  and  knees  so  uncomfortably  conspicuous,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  bad-looking  man.  He  was  evidently 
a  goo<l-hearted  one.  He  would  do  any  thing  in  his  power, 
poor  fellow,  for  any  one  ;  was,  in  fact,  rather  too  active  some¬ 
times,  when  he  had  been  longer  than  usual  in  one  of  his 
fogs,  on  wh'ch  occasions  he  would  labor  like  an  amiable  bull 
in  a  china  shop,  and  cause  some  consternation.  Of  course 
he  matle  friends  with  the  nearest  blacksmith. 

In  the  early  days;  when  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  considered 
a  nuisance,  and  an  intruder,  Be.ssy  had  stoo<l  his  friend.  One 
always  takes  an  interest  in  those  one  befriends,  and  Bi-ssy  took 
a  great  interest  in  poor  James  Wymper — drawing  him  out, 
encouraging  him,  and  defending  him  against  practical  jokes ; 
but  as  time  passed,  this  young  person’s  feelings  towanls  him 
appeared  to  undergo  a  change.  Instead  of  praising  what  he 
did,  and  encouraging  him  to  farther  exertion,  she  found 
fault,  and  snubbed  him.  She  ceased  to  make  fun  of  him  as 
“  it.”  and  had  a  store  of  little  bitter  disparaging  remarks — 
about  his  dependence,  his  want  of  self-respect,  and  so  on  — 
ready  to  shoot  at  him.  “  I  think  you  are  too  severe  on  poor 
James  Wymper,"  Mrs.  Jervoice  would  say :  “he  is  really 
very  willing,  and  one  must  not  expect  too  much  of  him, 
poor  fellow.” 

If  another  man  had  done  what  he  did,  he  would  not 
have  been  damned  with  such  faint  praise ;  but  he  was  only 


“  poor  James  Wj’inper;  ”  and,  like  the  proverbial  prophet, 
had  little  credit  in  his  own  country. 

One  morning  was  marked  with  an  unusual  event,  —  poor 
James  Wymper  received  a  letter  with  American  stamps 
on  it. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Willow  Bank  —  the  'Thames-side 
villa  of  Mrs.  Jervoice  —  was  a  certain  Mr.  Augustus  Bailev, 
a  young  gentleman  of  pleasing  and  varied  accomplishments. 
He  could  sing  you  music-hall  songs  nearly  as  well  as  the 
“  great  comiques,”  his  masters.  He  could  imitate  most  cele¬ 
brated  actors,  and  was  a  mighty  punster.  For  the  better 
exhibition  of  such  talents  a  butt  was  indispensable,  and  he 
found  one  ready  made  in  poor  James  Wymper.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  observe  that  jioor  James  Wymper  did  not  love  Mr. 
Augustus  Bailev ;  but  it  was  curious  that  a  usually  amiable 
girl  like  Bessy  ilervoice  should  encourage  the  latter  in  sal¬ 
lies  which  were  often  as  ungenerous  as  they  were  insolent. 

“  I  want  you  to  put  my  sewing-machine  in  good  order, 
Mr.  AVymper,”  saiil  Bessy  one  day ;  “  and  mind  it  works 
smoothly,  for  I’ve  got  to  make  a  dress  in  a  hurry.” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  asked  he. 

“  A  picnic.” 

“  ^Vhat’s  a  picnic  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  tease.” 

“Very  well.”  And  he  set  to  work  on  the  sewing-ma¬ 
chine. 

Bessy  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and,  mollified  by  bis  oliedi- 
ence,  condescended  to  explain  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  a 
picnic.  This  one  was  got  up  by  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey;  and 
—  as  she  narrated  —  it  was  “  Mr.  Bailey  will  provide  ”  this, 
and  “  Mr.  Bailey  thinks ’’that;  until  the  workman  threw 
down  his  screw-driver  in  a  passion,  and  exclaimed,  “  Con¬ 
found  Mr.  Bailey  1  ”  Bessy  was  astonished.  She  got  as 
far  as,  “  Why,  you’re  not  jeal  ”  —  when  she  became  very 
red,  and  checked  herself. 

“  I’m  not  what  ?  ”  asked  poor  James  Wymper. 

“You’re  not  so  stupid  as  you  try  to  make  out,  sir.’’ 

“  ’Tliat’s  not  what  you  were  going  to  say.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“  You  said,  ‘  You  are  not  jel  ’  —  something.” 

“  Not  jelly  then,  or  salt,  or  sugar,  that  you  should  melt  in 
a  shower,”  she  replied.  The  last-quoted  opinion  of  the 
great  Augustus  had  been  that  it  was  sure  to  rain,  and  so 
this  observation  of  Miss  Bessy  was  not  as  inappropriate  as  it 
may  at  first  appear.  But  why  should  she  have  blushed  so? 
And  if  she  had  really  intended  to  tell  him  he  was  not  jelly, 
why  did  she  not  go  on  and  say  it  ?  Besides,  he  had  not  con¬ 
founded  Mr.  Bailey  because  that  authority  had  predicted 
rain,  and  Miss  Bessy  knew  so.  She  flattered  herself  that 
she  had  got  very  cleverly  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  the  blush 
changed  to  a  smile;  but  she  had  only  made  bad  worse.  To 
tell  a  man  that  he  will  not  suffer  under  the  rain  on  a 
stated  occasion  naturally  implies  that  he  may  be  subjected 
to  a  wetting  on  such  occasion;  and  — • 

“  Oh,  then  I’m  to  go  1  ”  said  poor  James. 

'This  was  a  poser.  He  had  not  been  invited,  and  there 
was  a  reason  why  he  could  not  be.  He  looked  up  from 
his  work  with  such  a  happy  smile  on  his  great  broad  face 
that  Bessy’s  heart  smote  her. 

“  Well,*  you  see,  the  gentlemen  are  mostly  friends  of  Mr. 
Bailey.  We  invite  them,  vou  know,  but  —  you  won’t  be 
hurt  if  I  tell  you  the  truth,  Barnes  Wymper  ?  ” 

“  Does  truth  hurt  ?  ” 

“  Sometimes.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  customary  at  water 
picnics  for  the  gentlemen  to  provide  the  boats  and  music 
and  wine ;  and  that  costs  money,  you  know.” 

“  Oh  1  so  I  cannot  go  because  I  have  not  got  money  to 
pay  my  share,  eh  ?  ” 

“  You  would  not  like  to  place  yourself  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  firiends,  I  suppose  ?  ”  she  said 
with  a  sneer. 

“  I  wish  you  would  not  curl  your  lip  so  when  you  speak, 
Miss  Jervoice.  'That  does  hurt,”  he  said,  with  a  low  voice 
and  bended  head. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  1  ” 

“  Oh,  never  mind  1  But  suppose,”  he  continued  gaylv, 
as  though  a  bright  thought  had  struck  him,  “  I  were  to 
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help  to  row  one  of  the  boats,  and  arrange  the  dinner  and 
that ;  wouldn’t  they  let  me  come  ?  ” 

“  I  never  saw  such  a  man  1  ”  Bessy  exclaimed,  losing  all 
patience.  “  Have  you  no  single  spark  of  self-respect  —  no 
dignitv  ?  Oh,  how  can  you  m  so  mean-spirited  1  ” 

“  Work  is  as  good  as  money,  any  day,”  he  replied,  look¬ 
ing  her  full  in  the  face. 

“Yes;  if  you  go  as  a  servant.” 

“  You  said  just  now  that  every  one  had  to  make  himself 
useful  at  a  picnic.” 

“  It’s  no  use  arguing  with  you :  you  will  not  or  can  not 
understand.” 

“  You  don’t  want  me  to  go  ?  ” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  you  to  join  us  if”  — 

“  If  I  had  the  money  ?  ” 

“  If  you  could  go  on  an  equality  with  the  rest.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  got  five  pounds.  Is  that  enough?  ” 

“  Five  times  enough.  But  where  on  earth  did  you  get 
it?” 

“  Sara  sent  it  in  that  letter.” 

“  And  who  is  ‘  Sam,’  pray  ?  ” 

“  My  chum  in  Chicago.” 

“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  more  proper  to  give  the 
money  to  your  cousin,  who  has  been  so  liberal  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I’ll  pay  her  some  day  1  This  runs  first-rate  now,” 
he  said,  collecting  his  tools.  “  Do  let  me  go  to  the  picnic. 
Come,  now,  you  help  me  to  get  an  invitation,  and  I’ll  make 
your  skirt.” 

And,  if  you’ll  believe  me,  this  man  set  to  work  with  the 
machine  he  h.ad  just  set  in  order,  and  ran  seven  breadths 
of  the  blue  silk  together  as  tight  as  wax  and  as  straight  as 
a  rule,  without  missing  a  stitch. 

As  Bessy  made  a  point  of  his  being  invited,  and  Mr. 
Augustus  Bailey  was  her  humble  servant,  and  hoped  to  be 
something  more,  no  difficulty  arose  on  this  point ;  but  on 
another  there  was  trouble.  Some  cockneys  had  misbehaved 
themselves  on  the  meadows  where  it  was  fixed  that  our 
party  should  dine ;  and  the  proprietor,  hardening  his  heart 
against  all  picnickers,  had  refused  his  permission.  The 
outing  was  nearly  given  up,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a 
mile  or  two  farther  on  there  was  an  estate  to  let  bordering 
on  the  river ;  and  the  great  Augustus  made  it  all  right  with 
the  agent. 

The  next  day  poor  James  Wymper  disappeared  before 
breakfast,  and  did  not  return  till  night. 

Where  had  he  been  ?  To  London.  What  for  ?  Why, 
to  buy  some  new  clothes,  to  be  sure  I  Did  they  think  he 
was  going  to  let  that  skunk  (by  which  term,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  he  permitted  himself  to  designate  the  elegant  and 
highly-scented  Augustus  Bailey)  —  did  they  think  he  was 
going  to  let  that  skunk  insult  him  again  about  bis  coat  ? 

“  I  hope  you  did  not  think  I  had  run  away  again.  Cousin 
Mwaret,”  he  added  with  some  anxiety. 

There  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  morning  of  the  picnic, —  dark  green  and 
black  heather  mixture  suit,  tie  to  match,  black  felt  wide¬ 
awake,  with  a  little  mallard’s  feather  stuck  in  the  band. 

“  Dear  me  1  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jervoice :  “  he  looks  quite 
handsome  1  ” 

During  the  embarkation,  and  the  row  up  the  river,  poor 
James  Wymper’s  conduct  was  peculiar.  Instead  of  doing 
erery  thing  for  everylxxly,  as  usual,  he  stood  apart,  and 
ordered  people  about  royally. 

“  I’m  quite  pleased  with  you  to-day,”  whispered  Bessy, 
u  he  handed  her  out  of  the  boat,  on  the  banks  of  the  estate 
that  was  to  let. 

“Now,  1  say,  you  —  er  —  what’s  your  name?  —  you, 
nymper,  come  and  help  take  the  hampers  out  I  ”  said  the 
Augustus. 

“  Take  them  out  yourself,  you  —  er,  Bailey  I  ”  he  shouted 
hack.  “  You  haven’t  been  rowing ;  I  have ;  ”  and  he  strut¬ 
ted  on  to  join  a  party  of  ladies,  including  Bessy.  Bessy 
turned,  on  hearing  the  loud  talking,  and  somehow  got  de¬ 
tached  from  her  friends. 

“  Why  are  you  pleased  with  me  to-day.  Miss  Jervoice  ?  ” 
he  asked,  as  they  sauntered  on  together  side  by  side  through 
the  ihrubbery.  =  .r  o 


“  Would  you  very  much  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  I  shouldn’t  have  asked,  unless.” 

“  Guess,  then.” 

“  Because  I’ve  been  making  myself  disagreeable  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  have  been  making  yourself  disagree¬ 
able.” 

“  Well,  then,  because  I  haven’t  been  making  myself  use¬ 
ful?” 

“  That  is  not  the  way  to  put  it ;  but  you  are  burning.” 

“  Because  I’ve  got  new  clothes  ?  ” 

“  Nonsense  1  You  know  what  I  mean,  or  you  wouldn’t 
have  answered  as  you  did  at  first.  Good  gracious  1  I  hope 
it  is  not  going  to  rain.” 

“  Tell  me  why,”  he  persisted. 

“  Oh,  don’t  tease  1  ” 

“  All  right.” 

As  soon  as  he  did  not  want  to  know,  she,  woman-like, 
wanted  to  tell  him.  So,  in  a  minute  or  two,  she  began  again. 

“  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  one’s  self  too  cheap.  There 
are  some  people  who  gain  respect  by  being  good-natured, 
and  some  people  who  lose  it.” 

“  Ah,  I  see  1  ”  he  replied :  “  I  won’t  be  good-natured  any 
more.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  so  silly  1  Don’t  you  know  there  is  a  medi¬ 
um  in  every  thing  ?  But,  really,  it  is  going  to  rain  :  I  felt  a 
big  drop.  My  new  blue  costume  will  be  ruined.” 

“  Well,  we  can  go  into  the  house.  Here  it  is.” 

The  shrubbery  walk  was  so  thickly  hedged  that  they  had 
not  seen  where  they  were  going ;  and  at  a  sudden  turn, 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  villa  close  at  hand. 

“  I  siropose  we  might  stand  under  the  veranda  ?  ”  sug¬ 
gested  Bessy  ;  and,  doubling  up  her  skirts,  she  ran  for  it ; 
tor  the  rain  came  down  with  a  dash,  —  came  down  with  a 
slant,  too,  driven  by  the  wind,  so  that  the  veranda  gave 
them  little  shelter. 

“  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  windows  ”  (they  were  French  win¬ 
dows,  opening  to  the  ground)  “  are  open  ?  ”  said  her  com¬ 
panion,  trying  them. 

“  Oh,  we  mustn’t  go  in  1  ”  said  Bessy. 

“  Very  well.” 

“  But  the  splashing  is  spoiling  my  dress ;  don’t  you  see  ? 
and  my  boots  will  be  wet  tnrougn,”  pleaded  the  inconsistent 
one. 

“  Then  go  in,”  said  poor  James  Wymper,  opening  a  win¬ 
dow,  “  and  I  will  run  round  and  make  it  all  right  with  the 
people  in  charge.” 

In  ten  minutes  he  rejoined  her,  saying  that  it  was  all 
right. 

“  tVhat  a  pretty  room  I  ”  she  said,  looking  at  herself  in 
the  pier-glass.  (Did  you  ever  know  a  girl  to  enter  a  strange 
room  without  going  straight  up  to  the  glass  ?) 

“  Hum  —  m,  yes,”  he  replied ;  “  but  the  fellow  who  built 
it  was  an  ass.  Why,  you  have  to  twist  your  neck  to  get  a 
view  of  the  river  from  these  things,”  —  with  a  contemptuous 
kick  towards  the  French  windows.  “  If  I  had  it.  I’d  knock 
that  veranda  into  a  cocked  hat,  break  out  a  big  bow  in  the 
middle,  and  then  it  would  be  something  like.” 

“  Oh,  you’d  work  wonders,  I  dare  say  I  ”  she  said,  rather 
crossly ;  “  only  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  something  towards 
getting  a  house  of  your  own,  before  you  think  about  improv¬ 
ing  other  people’s.” 

“  It  xoould  be  nice  to  have  a  house  of  one’s  own,”  he  said ; 
“  particularly  ”  — 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“  Particularly  if  it  had  a  bow  window.” 

“James  Wymper  I  ” 

“  And  a  pretty  meadow  for  picnics ;  but  I  suppose  it 
would  not  do  to  give  people  leave  to  picnic  on  one’s 
grounds  ?  ” 

“Why  not?” 

“  Would  that  not  be  being  good-natured  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  mean  that  sort  of  good-nature.” 

“  If  I  had  a  fine  house  and  grounds  like  this,  I  might  be 
good-natured  then  ?  ” 

“  It’s  no  use  arguing  with  you,”  she  replied  sharply.  “  Is 
it  ever  going  to  leave  off?  Our  picnic  will  be  quite 
spoiled.” 
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“  Never  mind :  we’ll  have  another  soon.  I  dare  say  Sam 
will  send  me  some  more  money.” 

“  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  James  Wymper,  to 
take  money  like  a  be$;gar  ?  ”  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  take  it  like  a  beggar  1  ” 

“  Yes,  you  do.” 

“  No,  I  don’t.” 

“  A  man  who  takes  money  that  he  does  not  earn,  takes  it 
like  a  beggar  —  there  I  ” 

“  Who  told  you  I  take  money  I  do  not  earn  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  you  cannot  earn  it” 

“  Why  of  course  ?  '’ 

“  What  a  plague  you  are  1  What  do  you  do  to  earn  it  ?  ” 

“Nothin",  now.” 

“  What  have  you  ever  done  ?  ” 

“  Lots  of  things.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  {)er8on  you  call  ‘  Sam  ’ 
really  owes  you  money  ?  ”  She  came  quickly  to  his  side  as 
she  spoke,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Yes  :  he  does.” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“  For  my  share  of  what  we  did  at  Chicago.” 

“  That  could  not  have  been  much.” 

“What?” 

“  Your  share.” 

“  Sam  says  it  was  half ;  Sam’s  generally  right.” 

“  Where  is  Chicago  ?  ” 

“  Well,  now,  that  is  good  I  You  don’t  know  where  Chi¬ 
cago  is,  and  you’re  clever.  I  know.” 

“  Of  course,  when  you’ve  been  there.” 

“  That’s  true,”  he  replied,  after  reflection. 

“  Did  you  really  get  your  living  there  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  1  did.” 

“  Then  go  back.  O  James  1  do  —  do  go  back.  I  can’t 
bear  to  see  you  as  you  are,  —  dependent  and  looked  down 
on.  Oh,  do  go  back,  and  work  lik«  a  man  I  I  suppose  it  is 
because  we  women  are  so  dependent,  that  we  prize  and 
honor  independence.  For  me  there  is  nothing  so  contempti¬ 
ble  as  a  strong  man  who  is  idle  and  contented.  Go  back 
to  Chicago.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  because  —  because 
I  like  you  very  much,  and  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me ; 
but,  don’t  you  know,  cannot  you  imagine,  how  happy,  how 
glorious  it  must  be  to  strive  and  conquer,  —  to  stand  erect 
oefore  the  world,  owing  nothing  but  to  God  and  your  own 
honest  labor?  ” 

“  I  can,  I  do  I  ”  he  cried,  starting  up.  “  It  is  glorious. 
Do  you  know,  can  you  imagine,  what  it  is  to  have  people 
despising  you  as  a  fool  —  an  incapable — and  yet  to  leel 
here  ”  (he  struck  his  massive  forehead  as  he  spoke)  “  that 
vou  were  wronged,  that  you  had  not  fair  play?  To  feel 
knowledge,  invention,  power,  coming,  growing,  burning  in 
your  brain ;  to  see  the  ideas  thus  born  forming  themselves 
under  your  hands,  and  to  know  that  they  were  right  and 
sound ;  to  make  those  who  came  to  scon,  stay  to  praise  ? 
For  this,”  he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  “I  humbly  thank 
Almighty  God,  and  good  Sam  Thacker.” 

Now,  when  Bessy  Jervoice  had  had  her  say,  as  above 
recorded,  and  pi(^ued  by  suiprise  and  excitement,  and 
perhaps  by  something  else,  had  said  more  than  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  young  lady  ought  to  say,  she  naturally  sat  down  and 
cried ;  but,  wonderstruck  by  the  response  she  had  evoked, 
—  a  response  which  grew  more  astonishing,  more  fervid,  as 
it  proceeded,  —  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes ;  and  there, 
before  her,  stood  a  James  Wymper  she  had  never  seen 
before.  Not  a  poor  James  Wymper  in  any  sense  of  the 
term. 


“  Forgive  me,”  he  said,  taking  her  trembling  hand,  “  for 
having  played  a  part.  It  was  Sam  Thacker’s  doing.  Said 
Sam,  ‘  You  go  back  a  rich  man  amongst  those  cusses  ’  (Sam 
is  a  regular  Yankee),  ‘  and  they’ll  just  crawl  over  you,  and 
suck  your  vitals :  you  sham  poor  and  stupid,  and  you’ll 
soon  see  who’s  who.’  Ah,  Bessy,  how  kind  you  were  to  me 
at  first  I  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking,  in  hoping,  that  what 
was  not  so  kind  lately  was  meant  for  my  good?  ” 

“  Oh  I  but  how  unfair — how  ”  — 

“  Scold  me  presently,  but  hear  my  stoiy.  I  ran  away 
from  Manchester,  because  I  felt  dimly  that  1  could  improve 
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and  invent  things  if  I  had  a  chance ;  but  I  was  awkward  1 
with  my  hands.  I  could  not  draw,  I  could  not  plan.  I  ^ 

was  not  ready  with  my  tongue  :  I  could  not  explain ;  1  got  ' 

impatient  when  people  did  not  understand  me,  and  all  went 
badly,  until  I  fell  in  with  Sam.  Sam  is  the  handiest  fellow 
in  the  world ;  and  as  for  talking,  he  could  coax  a  possum 
out  of  his  hole ;  but  at  first  he  hadn’t  one  idea  of  his  own. 
Well,  we  worked  together,  and,  as  we  went  on,  I  got  handr 
and  Sam  inventive ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  w« 
sold  two  patents  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  w« 
have  four  more,  which  bring  in  about  two  thousand  a  vear  | 
in  English  money  as  royalties.  I’m  going  to  pay  my  stars 
in  this  picnic  out  of  that  money  ;  and  it  is  c|uite  true  that 
Sam  sent  me  the  cash,  because  all  my  remittances  come  ' 
through  him.”  •  ! 

“I  —  I  think,”  stammered  astonished  Bessy,  “ that  wa 
must  not  stop  here  any  longer.” 

“  Just  a  few  minutes.”  j 

“  They  will  think  it  so  odd.” 

“  As  you  please.  Will  you  have  these  flowers  ?  ”  And 
he  took  a  bououet  from  a  vase  on  the  table.  il 

“  Put  them  back  directly.  How  can  you  ?  Taking  what  |j 
does  not  belong  to  you  I  O  James  !  ”  j| 

“I  bought  the  estate  last  week,”  replied  poor  James  jl 
Wymper  quietly,  “  and  I  suppose  the  flowers  go  with  it.”  | 

“  Mr.  Wymper,  are  you  mad,  or  am  I  dreaming  ?  ”  gasped 
Bes^.  i 

“  I  bought  the  place  as  soon  as  I  heard  you  were  coming  t 
here.  That’s  why  I  went  to  London  —  and  to  get  some 
clothes.” 

“  Please,  take  me  back  to  mamma ;  ”  and  Bessy  began  to  ■ 
cry  again. 

“\^en  you  have  answered  me  one  question.  Ihardlr 
dare  ask  it ;  but  yet  ”  — 

But  yet !  The  stupid  fellow  I  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
not  yet  patented  a  machine  for  divining  a  girl’s  thoughts, 
lie  hem’d,  and  stammered,  and  beat  about  the  bush,  as  he 
did  in  his  pre-Sam-Thacker  days,  and  at  last  got  it  out. 
What  was  it  ? 

Bessy  left  that  room,  as  Sam  would  say,  “  inside  an  ■ 
elbow,’’  with  an  accepted  lover’s  kiss  tingling  her  lips,  and 
glorifying  her  heart. 

Never  mind  what  had  become  of  the  picnickers ;  never 
mind  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey  and  the 
rest  when,  invited  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  nave  their 
dance  in  his  dining-room  (on  account  of  the  wet),  they 
learned  who  that  master  was ;  never  mind  the  explanation 
with  Cousin  Margaret.  The  only  thing  which  I  regret  not 
having  space  to  do  justice  to  is  the  conduct  of  Sam  at  th« 
wedding,  and  the  Durning  wrath  and  indignation  of  ths 
honest  fellow  when  he  heard  that  his  partner  had  been 
once  known  as  poor  James  Wymper. 

“  Poor !  ”  he  almost  howled :  “  why,  their  ain’t  a  machine  ] 
running  on  this  old  hemisphere,  or  in  the  I/nited  States,  ’ 

that  he  can’t  improve  and  beat.  Poor  I  and  he  with  the  j 

heart  of  a  child  and  the  brain  of  a  Newton  1  Poor,  indeed !  | 

Let  me  catch  any  one  calling  him  poor,  and  I’ll  get  mad;  | 

and  when  I  get  mad,  there’s  snootin’  round.  Yes,  sir.” 


AMERICAN  TRAITS. 

BT  AN  ENGUSHMAN. 

That  respect  for  the  will  of  the  majority  which  is  in¬ 
culcated  by  democratic  institutions  has  exercised  a  decided 
influence  over  the  social,  no  less  than  the  political,  lift  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has  not  only  had  the 
efiect  of  preventing  the  development  of  individuality  of 
character,  but  it  has  also  considerably  modified  that  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  temper  which  is  one  of  the  most  strongly-marked 
characteristics  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

“  An  Englishman  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten,”  one 
often  hears  it  triumphantly  said  in  this  country.  But  this 
very  unwillingness  to  admit  defeat,  however  admirable  a 
qimlity  on  the  battle-field,  is  not  quite  so  desirable  a  one  in 
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locial  life,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  utter  deafness  to 
leason  and  argument. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  Union  are  sin^ii- 
larlv  devoid  of  this  dosrged  tenacity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  said  on  one  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
a  friend  of  his,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  the  United 
States,  had  declared  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  the 
Americans  “  were  the  most  tractable  people  in  the  world.” 
And  in  saying  this,  he  did  them  no  more  than  simple 
justice. 

This  phase  of  the  national  character  finds,  indeed,  an 
illustration  in  one  department  of  American  literature.  Let 
the  reader  take  up  any  collection  of  anecdotes  from  the 
States,  and  he  will,  if  he  looks  a  little  below  the  surface, 
almost  invariiiblv  discover  in  it  evidence  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  American,  when  in  the  wrong,  or  worsted 
in  arffiiment,  admits  himself  to  be  so.  The  evidence  in 
question  is  all  the  more  reliable  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
purely  incident.al.  Of  the  many  thousand  anecdotes,  for 
instance,  to  be  found  in  the  pajes  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
there  is  not  one  the  object  of  which  is  to  call  attention  to 
this  national  trait.  On  the  contrary,  the  narrators  of  the 
various  stories  are  obviously  quite  unconscious  of  its  ex¬ 
istence;  and  yelfhow  frequently  does  it  manifest  itself! 
The  individuals,  indeed,  who  fiuure  in  the  majority  of  the 
anecdotes  referred  to,  do  not  belong  to  the  educated  classes, 
and  the  language  they  make  use  of  is,  frequently,  neither 
elegant  nor  grammatical;  but  their  readiness  to  admit 
themselves  to  have  been  in  error  is  unmistakable,  and  finds 
eanression  in  such  phrases  as,  “  Well,  I  own  the  com ;  ” 
“  You  have  me  there,  and  no  mistake ;  ”  “  You  may  take 
my  hat ;  ”  “  I’m  dead  beat,  and  that’s  a  fact,”  &c. 

One  result  of  the  absence  of  marked  individuality  of 
character  in  the  United  States  is  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
social  life,  people  —  to  use  a  colloquialism  —  “  get  on  ”  to¬ 
gether  better  than  they  do  here,  where  a  man’s  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  are  very  apt  to  clash  with  those  of  his  neighbor. 

When,  in  fact,  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  “  No  house  is 
large  enough  to  hold  two  families,”  he  uttered  an  aphorism 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  many  years’  residence  in 
England ;  or,  if  warranted  as  regards  his  own  land,  wai^ 
ranted  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  her  new  in¬ 
stitutions  had  not  yet  had  time  to  make  itself  generally 
felt  For  there  is  no  country  —  not  even  France  —  where 
various  families  can  and  do  live  in  such  harmony  under  the 
same  roof  as  ia  the  United  States.  In  the  larger  cities 
especially,  where  house-rents  are  exceedingly  high,  it  is 
fr^uently  the  case  that  the  m.arried  sons  and  daughters  of 
a  family  will  live  in  the  same  house  with  their  parents,  for 
years  in  succession,  in  peace  and  quietness. 

A  mother-in-law,  again,  is  far  from  being  the  bile  noire 
in  the  States  that  she  is  in  this  country,  where  there  seems 
to  exist  a  species  of  chronic  antagonism  between  most  mai^ 
ried  men  and  their  wives’  mothers.  “  Strange  infatuation 
of  the  human  intellect  I  ”  says  Thackeray,  “  there  is,  not 
nnfrequently,  a  period  in  a  man’s  life,  before  marriage, 
when,  so  far  from  regawling  his  future  mother-in-law  with 
dislike,  he  positively  feels  a  certain  degree  of  affection  for 
her.”  Was  it  not  Douglas  Jerrold,  too,  who  said,  that  on 
“  the  day  of  a  woman’s  marriage  her  mother  should  sacri¬ 
fice  herself  at  the  altar,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  secure 
her  son-in-law’s  future  happiness  ?  ”  Indeed,  English  liter¬ 
ature  is  full  of  references  to  the  incompatibility  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  members  of  a  family  standing  in  the 
above  relations  to  each  other. 

This  state  of  feeling  certainly  does  not  prevail  to  any 

areciable  extent  in  America,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
>wing  slight  anecdote,  which  pretty  fairly  illustrates  the 
difference  of  national  sentiment  on  the  subject. 

In  the  clever  two-act  comedy  entitled  “  The  Little 
Treasurer,”  part  of  the  plot  hinges  on  the  fact  that  a  hus¬ 
band  has  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  on  account  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  her  mother  (who  resides  with  them)  in  their 
dooestic  affairs.  In  one  scene,  a  friend  is  explaining  to  the 
daughter  of  this  couple  how  the  difference  between  them 
arose,  and  he  premises  his  statement  by  saying  that  “  it  is 
*lnw — though  an  unwritten  one  —  that  no  man  shall  live  in 


peace  and  quietness  in  the  same  house  with  his  mother-in- 
law.” 

Now,  the  writer  h.as  seen  the  piece  in  question,  more  than 
once,  in  both  New  York  and  London.  Here  the  sentence 
quoted  never  fails  to  elicit  from  the  audience  some  tokens 
of  approval;  there  it  is  heartl  in  absolute  silence,  the 
American  having  no  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  therefore  failing  to  appreciate  the  jest. 

The  relations,  too,  existing  between  parents  and  children 
in  America  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  not¬ 
withstanding,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
dulgence  with  which  the  latter  are  treated.  “  I  never  saw,” 
says  the  author  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  “people  on  better  terms 
with  each  other,  more  frank,  affectionate,  and  cordial,  than 
the  parents  and  the  grown-up  young  folks  in  the  United 
States.  And  why  ?  Because  they  are  spoiled,  to  he  sure  I 
I  say  to  you,  get  the  confidence  of  yours,  before  the  day 
comes  of  revolt  and  independence,  after  which  love  re- 
turneth  not.” 

Unquestionably,  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  influenced, 
in  some  measure,  the  relations  existing  between  father  and 
son  in  this  country.  The  younger  members  of  a  family  can, 
indeed,  scarcely  fail  to  feel,  and  tacitly,  at  least,  resent,  the 
invidious  distinction  made,  both  by  law  and  custom,  in 
favor  of  the  first-born.  It  is  not  simply  that  in  the  case  of 
entailed  estates  the  bulk  of  the  property  goes  to  the  one 
son,  but  only  too  frequently  all  the  father’s  love,  pride,  and 
aspirations  for  the  future  of  the  family,  seem  centred  in  the 
heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  children,  who,  as  near  to 
him  in  blood,  should  be  equally  so  in  affection.  To  aggran¬ 
dize  his  future  successor,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  sustain 
handsomely  the  family  name  and  position,  the  interests  of 
his  younger  brethren  are  not  nnseliJom  sacrificed.  Of  this 
feeling  we  recently  had  an  illustration,  when  a  nobleman, 
whose  rent-roll  has  been  estimated  at  over  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  left  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
vast  property,  comprising  several  unentailed  estates,  to  his 
eldest  son,  bequeathing  the  comparative  pittance  of  two 
thousand  a  year  to  the  second. 

In  America,  not  only  is  there  no  law  in  favor  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  but  there  is  incorporated  in  the  code  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  more  or  less  stringent  one  against  it : 
any  clauses  inserted  in  a  will,  with  a  view  to  entailing  or 
attempting  to  entail  an  estate,  being  absolutely  null  and 
void.  When  Daniel  Webster,  who  enjoyed,  and  justly,  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  the 
United  States,  made  his  will,  he  exercised  all  his  ingenuity 
in  endeavoring  so  to  word  the  instrument  as  to  enable  him 
to  keep  “  Marshfield,”  his  homestead,  in  the  family  of  his 
eldest  son ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  sought  to  create  a  species 
of  entail.  But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  will 
was  disputed  by  those  members  of  the  family  whose  in¬ 
terests  were  injuriously  affected  by  it ;  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  judges  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  question  was  contra  bonos  mores,  and  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

I  may  observe  here,  en  passant,  that  it  is  rather  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature, 
that  Webster — the  “great  expounder  of  the  Constitution,” 
the  champion  of  law,  par  excellence  —  should,  in  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  his  life,  have  made  a  delil)erate  at¬ 
tempt  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 
He  was,  however,  quite  exceptional  in  his  desire  to  entail 
his  estate.  As  a  rme,  the  feeling,  created  and  fostered  here 
by  law  and  usage  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son,  is,  practically, 
non-existent  in  the  United  States,  where  a  man  in  making 
a  disposition  of  his  property  rarely  evinces  a  preference 
for  one  child  over  another. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  I  believe,  in  nearly 
every  one  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  tlie  law  is, 
that,  when  a  married  man  dies  intestate,  his  widow  shall  en¬ 
joy  a  life-interest  in  one-third  of  his  real  and  personal  es¬ 
tate,  and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  his  children.  So  eminently  just  is  felt  to 
be  this  law,  and  so  entirely  is  it  in  harmony  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  community,  that  very  many  persons  never 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  will  at  all,  being  perfectly 
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content  with  the  machinery  the  State  has  provided  for  the 
distribution  of  their  property.  And  as  there  is,  or  rather 
was,  —  for  I  speak  of  the  period  before  the  imposition  of 
the  “  war-taxes,”  —  neither  legacy,  succession,  nor  probate 
duty  in  America,  no  loss  accrues  to  a  man’s  family  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  made  a  testamentary 
di^sition  of  his  estate. 

In  fact,  so  far  is  the  feeling  carried  in  the  United  States, 
that  all  a  man’s  children  should  be  equal  sharers  in  what¬ 
ever  property  he  leaves  behind  him,  that  in  those  instances 
where  a  will  has  been  made  leaving  more  to  one  son  or 
daughter  than  the  others,  and  it  has  been  contested  on  the 
ground  of  “  undue  influence,”  the  courts  of  law  have  gener¬ 
ally,  in  their  decisions,  leaned  to  the  opinion  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  apportionment  being  unequal  was  prima  facte 
evidence  of  undue  influence  having  been  exercised  over  the 
testator,  to  be  rebutted  only  by  proof  that  some  substantial 
reason,  and  not  mere  caprice,  had  dictated  the  apparently 
unfair  preference  for  one  child  over  another. 

The  correctness  of  Thackeray’s  remarks  on  the  character 
of  the  relations  existing  between  parents  and  children  in 
the  Unitecl  States  finds,  incidentally,  confirmation  in  the 
literature  of  that  country.  In  the  works  of  no  American 
author  are  to  be  found  the  scenes  of  domestic  dissension 
and  unhappiness  portrayed  in  those  of  English  writers ; 
and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  such  phases  of  human  life 
have  not  come  under  the  observation  of  the  former.  The 
great  passions,  indeed,  —  love,  hate,  revenge,  —  play  their 
part  in  the  writings  of  American  novelists,  as  they  do  in  the 
literature  of  every  nation.  But  such  scenes  of  domestic 
discord  as  those  painted  so  graphically  in  “  The  Newcomes,” 
and  “  The  Adventures  of  Philip,”  could  by  no  possibility 
occur  in  the  state  of  society  which  exists  in  the  United 
States;  for,  in  neiirly  every  instance,  these  dissensions 
arise  from  the  circumstance  mat  the  elder  members  of  the 
family  neither  recognize  the  individuality,  nor  respect  the 
rights,  of  the  younger ;  and  in  America  they  do  both. 

It  is  not  my  pur))ose,  in  this  paper,  to  enter  into  an  elab¬ 
orate  disquisition  upon  the  character  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  my  object  being  simply  to  touch  briefly  up¬ 
on  some  of  their  more  prominent  national  traits ;  but  there 
is  one  accusation  brought  against  them  which  must  not 
pass  unnoticed,  —  that  of  being  a  thoroughly  ill-mannered 
nation,  —  an  accusation  so  persistently  reiterated,  that  it 
has  obtained  almost  universal  credence  in  this  country. 

Nearly  every  English  traveller  has  some  tale  to  tell  of 
the  rudeness  and  incivility  he  has  met  with  from  the  lower 
classes  in  America ;  and,  prima  facie,  it  would  appear  that 
complaints  so  general  must  be  well  founded.  But  it  is  not 
so.  Tlie  annoyances  to  which  these  gentlemen  have  been 
subjected  have  arisen,  almost  invariably,  from  their  failing 
to  properly  appreciate  the  difference  existing  between  the 
social  system  of  the  Americans  and  that  of  their  own 
people. 

In  this  country,  the  separation  of  the  various  grades  of 
society  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  morale  of  what 
are  termed  the  “  lower  classes.”  ^e  man  in  fustian  can¬ 
not  understand  why  he  should  render  even  the  most  trifling 
civility  to  the  man  in  broadcloth  without  being  paid  for  it. 
If  you  only  so  much  as  inquire  your  way  of  a  man  having 
the  appearance  of  a  mechanic,  and  he  goes  a  few  steps  out 
of  his  path  to  show  it  to  you,  he  will, — five  times  out  of  six, 
—  even  if  he  do  not  ask  for  a  gratuity,  show  palpably  by 
his  manner  that  he  expects  one.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gentleman  would  scarcely  accept  the  slightest  civility  fl^m 
a  man  of  an  inferior  class  witnout  payment,  even  if  none 
were  demanrled  or  expected.  He  pays  for  it  to  mark  that 
he  does  not  regard  what  has  been  done  for  him  in  the  light 
of  an  act  of  courtesy  from  man  to  man,  but  as  a  service 
rendered  him  by  a  being  so  inferior  to  himself  that  there 
can  be  nothing  in  common  between  them.  The  rich  man, 
in  fact,  exacts,  on  most  occasions,  a  servile  deference  from 
the  poor  one  —  and  pays  for  it ;  while  the  latter  has  so 
little  self-respect  that  he  is  only  too  willing  to  be  paid. 

No  inequality  of  position  or  circumstances,  however,  will 
make  a  native  of  any  portion  of  the  United  States  submit 
to  being  dealt  with  in  tne  manner,  or  spoken  to  in  the  tone. 
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which,  in  this  country,  the  “  man  in  broadcloth  ”  adopts  as 
a  matter  of  course  towards  the  “  man  in  fustian.”  No  one 
perhaps,  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  education  tiian  the  American ;  but  that  the 
possessor  of  them  should  feel  justified  in  using  towards  him 
the  language  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior  is  what  be  cannot 
understand,  and  will  not  (or  one  moment  put  up  with.  An 
anecdote  related  of  the  elder  Mathews,  when  in  New  York 
well  illustrates  this  phase  of  the  national  character.  Walk¬ 
ing  up  Broadway  one  day,  he  addressed  an  individual 
having  the  appearance  of  a  mechanic,  in  these  terms :  “  Mv 
good  man,  I  want  to  go  to  Franklin  Street.”  —  “Tlien  why 
the  devil  don’t  you  go  there  V  ”  was  the  uncivil  reply. 

Now,  I  have  heard  this  story  quoted  as  showing  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  United  States.  But  it 
was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  unlucky  phrase  “  My  good  man,” 
and  the  patronizing  tone  in  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
such  woi^s  would  be  uttered,  that  roused  the  gall  of  the 
individual  spoken  to,  and  provoked  a  discourteous  retort. 
The  inquiry,  differently  put,  would  not  only  have  elicited 
a  civil  answer  from  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  those 
to  whom  it  might  have  been  addressed,  but  they  would  — 
seeing  he  was  a  foreigner  —  have  shown  a  courteous  readi¬ 
ness  to  afford  him  any  information  in  their  power ;  and 
that,  too,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  fee  or  reward. 
Indeed,  the  offer  of  a  gratuity  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  resented  by  the  poorest  American  as  an  insult. 

That  the  national  independence  of  character  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  pushed  too  far,  and  degenerate  into  ofrensive 
self  assertion,  must,  however,  be  admitted.  Tims  it  is  re¬ 
lated  of  a  stage-driver  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  that,  on 
entering  a  tavern  in  search  of  a  passenger,  he  addressed 
the  solitary  occupant  of  the  bar-room  in  these  terms: 
“  Are  you  the  man  that’s  going  by  this  here  stage  ?  ”  add¬ 
ing,  as  the  reason  for  his  making  the  inquiry,  “I’m  the 
gentleman  that  drives  it.” 

This  is  ridiculous  enough;  but  such  cases  are,  in  the 
older  settled  States  at  least,  quite  exceptional;  and  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  regard  tne  individual  who  figures 
in  the  above  anecdote  as  the  representative  of  other  than 
a  limited  class  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  my  observatio;i  has  extended,  not  only 
is  the  American  of  the  poorer  classes  better  mannered  than 
the  Englishman  of  the  same  grade,  but  so  superior  is  he  in 
this  respect,  that  no  comparison  can  fairly  be  instituted 
between  them. 

Any  one  who  returns  to  this  country,  after  having  spent 
some  time  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  United  States,  can¬ 
not,  in  fact,  but  be  struck  by  the  coarseness — I  might 
almost  say  the  brutality  —  of  the  lower  classes ;  at  least,  of 
such  of  them  as  the  eye  falls  upon  in  the  public  streets. 
In  the  rough  practical  jokes,  in  the  “  chaff’,”  in  which  they 
'so  liberally  indulge  amongst  themselves,  the  desire  to  inflict 
pain  or  annoyance  is,  almost  always,  the  basis  of  their  wit 
Treating  each  other  with  habitual  rudeness,  it  follows  that 
the  show  of  courtesy  they  put  on  towards  those  above  them 
is  prompted  simply  by  the  desire  of  gain.  Their  civility  is, 
in  fact,  little  better  than  servility. 

The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  however  humble  in 
position,  has  a  keen  sense  of  personal  dignity ;  no  taste 
for  horse-play ;  and,  prompt  to  resent  an  impertinence  or 
an  insult,  is  equally  slow,  unprovoked,  to  ofl’er  either. 

The  diff’erence  in  morals  as  well  as  in  manners  between 
the  lower  classes  in  the  two  countries  is  rather  significantly 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that,  during  a  residence  of  upwards 
of  seventeen  years  in  New  York,  the  writer  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  single  instance  of  any  native  American  citizen  sp¬ 
aring  at  the  bar  of  a  pmlice  court  on  the  charge  of  wiie- 
ating.  And  as  to  drunkenness,  more  intoxicated  men, 
and  women  too,  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London  in 
one  day,  than  in  those  of  any  city  of  the  United  States  m 
six  months. 

The  admirable  system  of  public  schools  —  in  which  a 
purely  gratuitous  education  is  offered  to  all  alike  —  which 
exists  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  has  done  very  much  to  elevate  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people.  In  New  Eng- 
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land  the  percentage  of  crime  to  population  is  less  than 
that  of  any  European  country,  with  the  exception,  piossi- 
blv,  of  Holland.  Even  the  State  of  New  York  —  the 
chief  city  of  which  is  the  common  receptacle  for  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  crime  from  all  parts  of  Europe  —  presents  a 
very  fair  record  in  this  respect ;  and,  if  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation,  an  excellent  one. 
Few  persons,  indeed,  are  aware  how  much  this  same  foreign 
population  contributes  to  the  statistics  of  crime  in  America. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the 
offences  which  are  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tri¬ 
bunals  are  committed  by  individuals  of  Irish  parentage, 
while  the  fair  proportion  of  this  class  would  be  less  than 
twenty  per  cent. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  moral  development  of  the  people 
which  has  resulted  from  education,  may  be  adduced  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  subordinate 
their  individual  preferences  to  what  they  consider  to  l)e  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth :  of  this  the  “  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law  ”  is  a  conspicuous  example.  Whatever  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  this  country  as  to  the  ab¬ 
stract  merits  of  such  a  law,  there  can  be,  I  conceive,  no 
question  but  that  the  very  fact  of  its  existence  pre-supposes 
a  considerable  amount  of  selMenial  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  passing  it. 
Many  thousands,  in  fact,  in  various  States,  voted  for  what 
is  known  as  the  “  Maine  ”  law,  who  had  never  been,  nor 
were  ever  likely  to  be,  guiltv  of  excess  themselves;  but 
who  denied  themselves  what  they  believed  to  be  a  perfectly 
innocent  indulgence,  purely  for  the  sake  of  those  of  their 
fellow-citizens  less  able  to  exercise  self-control. 

The  American  is  proverbially  sensitive  —  almost  mor¬ 
bidly  so  —  as  to  what  is  said  of  his  country  by  foreigners. 
Curtis,  perhaps,  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  asserted 
that  after  the  disaster  at  Bull’s  Run,  what  troubled  his 
countrymen  most  was  not  the  reverse  their  arms  had 
sustained,  —  that  they  knew  they  should  retrieve,  —  but  the 
thought  of  what  the  Times’  correspondent  would  say 
•bout  it.  But  this  very  thin-skinnedness  —  though  a 
defect  in  the  national  character,  as  evincing  a  certain  lack 
of  dignity  —  has  yet  its  counterbalancing  advantages. 
The  sufferer  writhes  and  cries  out  under  the  lash  of  his 
critics ;  but  his  punishment  makes  a  permanent  impression 
on  him,  and  he  sets  himself  seriously  to  work  to  correct  the 
faults  or  follies  which  have  been  condemned  or  satirized. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Trollope  visited  New  York, 
the  occupants  of  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes  of  the  Park 
Theatre  were  in  the  habit,  between  the  acts,  of  resting 
their  legs  upon  the  balustrade  in  front  of  them,  and  were 
guilty  of  other  breaches  of  etiquette.  But  so  much  did  the 
people  take  to  heart  what  the  lady  said  of  them  in  her 
nook,  that,  for  years  afterwards,  if  any  of  the  practices  she 
had  commented  on  were  indulged  in,  a  cry  was  raised  of 
“  A  Trollojie  I  a  Trollope  I  ”  and  the  offending  individual 
was  obliged  to  desist.  At  the  present  day  the  propriety, 
the  order,  the  courtesy  of  manner  to  each  other,  of  an 
American  audience,  are  remarkable.  A  play,  too,  is  sel¬ 
dom  or  never,  what  is  termed  in  theatrical  parlance, 
damned.  If  a  performance  does  not  please  those  who  wit¬ 
ness  it,  they  show  their  dissatisfaction  only  by  silence, 
being  apparently  of  Lovelace’s  opinion,  that  to  “  manifest 
dislike  to  a  play  by  tumultuous  disapprobation  ”  is  in  bad 
taste.  The  only  exceptions  I  can  remember  to  this  rule 
were  when  a  performer  was  guilty  of  some  violation  of 
decorum,  by  either  word  or  gesture ;  and  then  he  has  been 
dealt  with  sharply  enough. 

Before  concfmling  these  desultory  observations  upon 
American  traits,  I  may  observe,  that  any  Englishman  who 
returns  home,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  United 
States,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  ignorance  which  exists 
here,  both  with  regard  to  the  institutions  and  character  of 
Ae  people  of  that  country,  —  an  ignorance,  be  it  said, 
infinitely  more  inexcusable  than  that  so  frequently  imputed 
to  the  French  in  respect  to  us.  For  them,  indeed,  may  be 
pleaded  the  excuses  of  difference  of  race  and  language,  — 
the  latter  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  people.  But  of 


the  Americans  —  derived  from  a  common  stock,  and  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  tongue  as  ourselves  —  we  absolutely  know 
less  than  we  do  of  any  Continental  nation.  Even  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States  the  English  people  are,  as 
a  rule,  curiously  ignorant. 

One  explanation  of  our  ignorance  of  the  social  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Americans  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our 
impressions  of  them  are  partly  derived  from  the  books  of 
travellers  who,  in  hurried  journeys  through  the  States, 
have  simply  noted  such  superficial  traits  of  the  people  as 
came  under  their  observation  in  hotels,  railroads,  and 
steamboats ;  but  also,  in  still  greater  degree,  I  conceive, 
from  those  English  works  of  fiction  in  which  natives  of  the 
United  States  have  been  intrcaluced,  the  individuals  therein 
delineated  being  very  generally  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  readers  as  fair  types  of  the  American.  In  nearly  every 
one  of  these  works,  t^'C  American  figures  in  either  an 
odious  or  a  ritliculous  asficet.  To  say  nothing  of  those 
portions  of  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit  ”  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  United  States,  I  may  mention  Richard  Avernal  in 
Bulwer’s  “My  Novel;”  the  Colonel  in  Lever’s  “One  of 
Them ;  ”  Fullalove  in  Charles  Reade’s  “  Very  Hard  Cash ;  ” 
the  younger  Fenton  in  Yates’s  “Black  Sheep;”  and 
the  American  in  “Mugby  Junction.”  In  every  instance, 
whether  represented  as  a  man  of  good  social  position  and 
presumably  fair  education,  or  not,  he  is  made  to  express  him¬ 
self  in  a  dialect  happily  combining  all  the  peculiarities  of 
speech  of  each  section  of  the  country  from  Maine  to  Texas; 
and  such  as,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  was  never  yet  heard 
from  the  lips  of  any  one  human  being. 

It  is  the  same  on  the  stage.  In  “  Our  American  Cousin,” 
Lord  Dundreary  is  accepted  for  what  it  is,  an  exceedingly 
clever  representation  of  an  individual  idiosyncrasy.  Asa 
Trenchartl,  on  the  other  hand,  is  received  by  the  audience 
as  a  fair  type  not  only  of  a  class,  but  of  a  people.  Yet  Mr. 
Buckstone,  excellent  as  he  is  in  his  own  line,  so  far  from 
giving  a  fair  likeness  of  the  Yankee,  does  not  even  present 
a  caricature  of  him  ;  that  is,  if  caricature  be  understood  in 
its  proper  sense,  i.e.,  the  humorous  or  ridiculous  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  features  or  habits  peculiar  to  the  individual  or 
species.  Asa  Trenchard  on  the  Haymarket  stage  is  simply 
a  vulgar  cockney,  with  a  habit  of  speaking  through  his 
nose  ;  and  it  appears  strangely  inconsistent  that  a  delicate- 
minded,  refined  woman  like  Alarv  Meredith  should  tolerate 
the  addresses  of  such  a  man.  \Vhen  the  play  in  question 
was  originally  produced  in  New  York,  Jefferson,  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  fame,  was  the  Asa  Trenchard;  and  in  his 
hands  the  character  became  a  fair,  unexaggerated  type  of 
the  native  of  New  England,  —  cool,  clear-headed,  brave, 
warm-hearted,  but  igporant  of  the  conventionalities  of 
society.  Here  it  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  mass  of 
playgoers,  their  preconceived  idea  of  the  character  being 
so  totally  different. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  may  add  that  the  opinions 
expressed  have  not  oeen  lightly  hazarded,  but  are  the 
result  of  careful  observation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  people. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  SULTAN’S  CITY.  ^ 

There  are  few  spots  whose  names  awaken  more  pleasant  ji 

fancies  or  more  sweet  illusions  than  Constantinople.  I  do  j 

not  know  whether  the  reader  has  had  the  same  experience  Ij 

as  I  in  this  matter ;  but  I  believe  many  persons  connect  the  j 

name  of  Constantinople  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way  with  1 

boundless  luxury  and  splendor,  piquant  mystery,  and  strange  | 

romance.  Whether  this  be  the  prevailing  feeling  or  not,  jj 

at  any  rate,  I  for  one  had  always  somehow  looked  forward  9 

to  seeing  Constantinople  as  the  realization  of  many  pleasant  I 

musings  about  the  land  “  of  the  cedar  and  vine,  where  the  1 

flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine.”  Accordingly,  I 

when  I  left  Ix>ndon,  bound  for  the  city  of  Constantine,  or  as  | 

the  Turks  call  it,  the  “Gate  of  Felicity”  ( Der-u-Saadet),  I 

it  was  with  my  brain  full  of  agreeable  anticipations.  I  was  j 

about  to  visit  the  East,  under  very  favorable  circumstances  j 

I  considered.  1  had  letters  of  introduction  to  many  nota-  | 
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bles  in  Constantinople,  anil,  amongst  others,  to  a  minister 
of  the  Government.  Moreover,  Oriental  languages  having 
been  a  pet  stuily  of  mine  at  college,  I  had  the  rare  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  dive  into  the  thickest  mazes  of  Stam- 
boul,  without  the  terrible  bore  of  a  dragoman.  The  weath¬ 
er  in  London,  for  a  long  time  before  my  departure,  had 
been  fearfully  rainy  and  muddy.  It  was  with  no  resrret, 
therefore,  hut  almost  with  delight,  that  I  turned  my  buck 
on  it  to  visit  a  land  where,  at  least,  I  thought  I  should  be 
sure  of  brilliant  weather.  It  was  true  that  it  was  only  the 
middle  of  February,  and  one  could  scarcely  expect  fine 
weather  anywhere.  Nevertheless,  I  did  expect,  from  the 
descriptions  I  had  read  so  often,  that,  if  there  were  occasion¬ 
al  storms  and  showers,  I  should  certainly  find  an  immense 
improvement.  What  tended  still  more  to  confirm  me  in 
this  hallucination  was  that,  on  arriving  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Marseilles,  the  weather  was  delicious. 
How  grateftd,  after  the  heavy,  pe;ting  rain  and  thick  mud 
I  had  left  in  London,  and  the  severe  frost  I  had  seen  in 
Paris  and  through  the  greater  part  of  France,  to  suddenly 
find  myself  transported,  as  if  by  masic,  into  a  land  with  a 
beautifully  blue  sky,  brilliant  sunshine,  and  eentle  zephyrs  I 
With  what  delight  did  I  find  myself  compelled  to  throw  off 
great-coats  and  wrappers,  and  to  oi)en  my  windows  at  the 
hotel,  through  which  a  balmy  air  glided  1  ^Vhen  I  made 
this  change,  I  thought  I  had  left  cold  and  rain,  mud  and 
drizzle,  l)ehind  me  forever.  The  evening  on  which  the 
steamer  left  Marseilles  was  charming.  The  sky  was  of  a 
beautifully  transparent  azure  color,  the  setting  sun  brilliant 
in  the  extreme,  but  not  uncomfortably  hot.  As  wc  steamed 
past  the  Chateau  d’lf,  which  Dumas’s  romance  of  “  Monte 
Christo  ”  has  rendered  so  familiar  to  us  all.  the  sea  was  as 
calm  as  a  lake,  and  one  might  be  excused  for  imagining 
that  he  had  taken  leave  forc^ver  of  storms  and  dull  skies, 
mist  and  mud.  Things  (^ontinued  thus  for  some  days,  until 
we  came  off  the  coast  of  Messina ;  where,  to  my,  and  every 
one’s,  great  disgust,  the  sky  suddenly  liecame  overcast,  and 
thick,  inky  clouds  warned  us  that  some  unpleasant  change 
was  at  hand.  Ere  long  these  clouds  which  had  arisen 
schemed  suddenly  to  burst  over  us  in  a  deluge  of  rain  and 
tremendous  gusts  of  wind.  No  one  could  retain  his  equilib¬ 
rium  on  deck  without  holding  very  fast  to  the  masts,  ropes, 
or  other  fixed  objects ;  but  very  soon  the  deck  was  cleared 
of  all  the  passengers  except  myself  and  two  others,  who  de¬ 
termined  to  remain,  however  rough  the  sea  might  Ik*,  rather 
than  go  below  and  be  made  sick,  as  all  the  rest  were,  by  the 
stifling  atmosphere  combined  with  the  rocking  of  the  ship. 
To  us,  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  the  waves  behind  and 
around  us  seemed  like  mountains ;  and  when  one  of  them 
struck  the  ship,  and  it  quivered  from  the  shock,  we  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  vessel  could  stand  that  sort  of 
thing  long.  Again,  when  the  ship  plunged  down  into  some 
gaping  chasm  in  tlie  waves  in  front  of  us,  and  we  who  were 
aft  were  lifted  up,  as  on  the  end  of  some  gigantic  swing,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  rushing  down  an  immense  gulf  to  cer¬ 
tain  destruction.  Little  or  no  damage  was  done,  however, 
except  to  the  crockery-ware  and  glass ;  for,  spite  of  the 
lates,  glasses,  and  dishes  being  lashed  to  the  tables,  the 
reakage  was  considerable,  and  the  clatter  below  terrible. 
When  darkness  compelled  us  to  go  below,  I  must  confess  I 
felt  any  thing  but  comfortable,  with  my  heels  considerably 
higher  than  my  head,  and  the  waves  dashing  against  the 
tides  of  the  vessel  with  a  noise  like  tliunder.  After  a  day 
and  night  of  this  weather,  the  wind  suddenly  dropped ;  and 
I  after  we  ha<l  passed  Cape  Matapan,  it  completely  subsided. 

I  We  soon  began  to  forget  all  the  inconveniences  of  taking 

I  our  soup,  holding  the  plates  in  our  hands,  and  having  to 

t  perform  gymnastic  feats  to  feed  at  all,  and  divers  other 

I  demgremetts  of  rough  weather ;  and  I  now  fancied  that  my 

I  troubles  were  definitely  over,  and  that  I  should  be  fully 

I  compensated  for  them  by  the  delights  of  Constantinople, 

I  which  would  soon  be  reached. 

During  the  journey,  I  had  been  told  several  times  of  the 
beauty  of  the  view  of  Constantinople  from  the  sea ;  but,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  we  arrived  on  a  dark,  murky  evening, 
so  cloudy  and  lowering  that  one  might  have  easily  imaging 
himself  in  London ;  and  certainly,  the  city  itseff,  although 
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presenting  a  very  quaint  and  bizarre  appear.ince,  was  by 
no  means  enchanting.  But,  seen  with  the  aecompaniinents 
of  a  bright  sun  and  clear  blue  sky,  it  certainly  has  from  the 
sea  a  most  imposing  efiect,  as  I  afterwards  found.  After  a 
week’s  sea  journey,  we  were  all  naturally  an.xious  to  land 
as  early  as  possible,  and  eager  to  revel  in  the  comforts  of 
good  hotels,  and  the  other  delights  of  terra  finna. 

Alas,  however,  this  was  not  such  an  easv  affair  as  most 
of  us  had  imagined.  The  captain  told  us  that  there  was  a 
regulation  that  no  ship  could  discharge  its  passengers  and 
cargo  after  sunset ;  and  he  was  afraid  the  Turks  would 
think  it  too  late  for  us  to  land,  as  the  sun  was  just  goin^ 
down.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  the  uninitiated  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  sun  had  set  or  no,  as  the  evening  was 
so  lowering  that  no  sun  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  small,  fine  rain 
was  falling.  In  a  short  time  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  small  boats,  of  the  most  curious  forms  and  colors. 
The  appearance  of  the  boatmen,  half-naked,  or  dressed  in 
very  gay  colors,  was  no  less  extraordinary.  Now  began  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  ;  boats  jostling,  boatmen  vo¬ 
ciferating,  and  every  one  not  seeming  to  know  what  he  was 
about.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  land  th.at  evening, 
everybody  had  brought  up  his  luggage  on  deck,  and  was 
standing  on  guard  over  it ;  but  now  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  ^eat  probability  that  we  should  have  to  pass  an¬ 
other  night  on  board.  At  length  an  official-looking  boat 
boarded  us,  and  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  with  a  Ion" 
white  lK*ard  and  very  Oriental  appearance,  stepped  on 
boanl.  He  came  to  bring  us  the  welcome  intelligence  that 
the  sun  had  set,  and  that  we  were  precisely  in  time  to  be 
too  late.  The  captain  and  every  one  scemeil  very  indig¬ 
nant;  and  complaints  and  entreaties  were  uttered  in  all 
languages  and  in  all  tones  to  the  stolid  Ottoman,  who  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  unruffled  by  the  storm  of  raging  voices 
around  him.  Finally,  one  of  the  officers  went  on  shore,  and 
by  some  occult  means  induced  the  authorities  to  consider 
that  the  sun  had  not  completely  set.  As  soon  as  this  be¬ 
came  known,  what  a  rush  was  made  to  the  boats,  and  what 
a  scene  of  inextricable  confusion  ensued  I  Tlie  boatmen 
began  offering  their  services  in  a  jargon  composed  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  every  known  and  unknown  tongue,  and  in  their 
emulation  shouted  and  abused  each  other  in  a  terrific  man¬ 
ner.  A  stranger  might  very  naturally  hesitate  aliout  trust¬ 
ing  himself  or  his  luggage  to  such  keeping,  even  for  so 
short  a  passage  as  that  from  the  ship  to  the  shore :  and  now, 
to  make  masters  better,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  sun  having  set,  for  it  had  suddenly  become  quite  dark. 
I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  swallow  the  disap])ointment 
and  remain  on  board  till  morning,  rather  than  trust  myself 
to  the  care  of  one  of  these  noisy  and  savage-looking  ruf¬ 
fians,  when  a  somewhat  respectable  looking  man  came  up 
to  me,  and  asked  which  hotel  I  was  going  to.  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  hotel  which  some  of  the  officers  of  the  ship 
had  recommended  to  me.  ITiereupon  he  brought  out  a 
card  with  the  name  of  that  hotel  printed  on  it,  and  told  m« 
he  was  an  agent  for  it.  Being  a  complete  stranger  in  the 
place,  I  thought  it  better  to  have  some  one  who  could  show 
me  the  way,  and  therefore,  although  in  general  I  have  a 
decided  objection  to  these  touters,  consented  to  accept  his 
offer  of  conducting  me  to  my  destination.  Acconlingly  I 
engaged  a  boat  of  his  recommendation,  and  put  my  luggage 
in  it,  after  no  slight  trepidation  lest  some  portion  of  it 
would  be  consigned  to  the  waves  amidst  the  darkness  and 
confusion.  At  last  we  gained  the  shore.  I  had  reached 
the  charmed  spot,  and  lo  1  what  did  I  behold  ?  A  misera¬ 
ble  collection  of  hovels,  the  like  of  which  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  in  any  civilized  spot,  and  a  few  shabby,  disrep¬ 
utable-looking,  dirty  individuals,  who,  I  was  informed, 
were  custom-house  officers.  After  all  the  tales  I  had  heard 
about  bakshish  in  the  East,  I  did  not  anticipate  much  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  matter  of  inspecting  luggage,  and  was  therefore 
no  little  disgusted  by  these  ruffianly  looking  gentlemen  or¬ 
dering  me  to  deposit  my  trunks  in  the  gutter,  and  peering 
most  inquisitively  into  each  of  them,  and  at  every  thing 
they  contained.  Tliis  somewhat  unexfiected  and  decideilly 
irritating  performance  over,  these  zealous  officials  held  out 
their  hands  for  bakshish.  Imagine  my  indignation  1  I  had 
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had  to  submit  to  every  trifling  article  of  mine  being  turned 
over  in  the  middle  of  a  dirty  alley  on  a  dark  and  rainy 
night,  and  after  having  been  put  to  every  possible  inconve¬ 
nience  was  requested,  although  1  had  nothing  contraband 
with  me,  to  pay  them  for  their  trouble.  Therefore  I  natu¬ 
rally  responded,  in  none  of  the  calmest  of  voices,  nichun 
(what  for)  ?  This  appeared  unanswerable,  and  according¬ 
ly,  no  doubt  to  tlieir  surprise  and  horror,  I  told  my  conduc¬ 
tor  to  proceed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  terrible  labtrrinth 
of  wretched,  muddy,  narrow  alleys,  full  of  deep  ruts  and 
big  stones,  through  which  I  was  led.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  fairy  scenes  I  had  anticipated  I  Nothing  but  miserable 
little  shops,  roads  with  no  foot  pavement,  and  so  rugged 
and  uneven  as  to  put  the  traveller  in  imminent  peril  of  his 
neck  at  every  step ;  no  light  to  guide  you  but  that  emitted 
from  a  few  strange  paper  lanterns  exhibited  at  an  occasional 
shop-door,  or  carried  by  some  solitary  passenger  (it  being 
prohibited  to  walk  the  streets  after  nightfall  without  the 
said  luminaries).  Slipping  at  every  step  over  the  great 
bowlders  of  stone  supposed  to  be  pavement,  and  yet 
obliged  to  hurry  on  for  fear  of  losing  sight  of  the  hammal, 
bearing  my  luggage  on  his  back  as  he  wended  his  way 
through  a  maze  of  narrow,  irregular  paths,  apparently  lead¬ 
ing  nowhere  in  particular,  but  everywhere  in  general,  and 
with  grave  misgivings  whether  I  or  my  luggage  would  ever 
turn  up  in  safety  anywhere,  I  did  not  feel  any  of  the 
ecstatic  emotions  which  I  had  fondly  imagined  1  should 
experience  on  first  treading  the  classic  ground  of  the 
capital  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  the  City  of  the  Sul¬ 
tans. 

1  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  no  doubt  these 
dirty  streets  belonged  to  some  poor  faubourg,  and  that  I 
should  eventually  come  out  into  the  city  proper.  Narrow  lane 
after  lane  was  trayersed,  hoyel  followea  hoyel,  but  the 
thoroughfare  never  widened,  and  the  aspect  never  improved. 
No  carriages,  cabs,  or  carts  enlivened  the  road ;  nor  could 
any  such  vehicles  have  passed,  owing  to  the  precipitous 
slope  of  many  of  the  streets,  the  close  proximity  of  the 
houses  on  cither  side,  and  the  fearful  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  All  was  darkness,  solitude,  and  mystery,  broken 
only  by  occasional  passers  threading  their  way  with  diffi¬ 
culty  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  paper  lanterns,  a  stock  of 
which  is  always  kept  on  hand  at  every  tobacconist’s  shop, 
and  which  cost  only  the  modest  sum  of  threepence.  Such 
was  my  first  sight  of  the  queen  of  Eastern  cities,  and  my 
disenchantment  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  I  had  landed  in  a  wretched 
quarter  of  the  city,  anrl  that  on  the  morrow,  or  speedily 
after,  I  should  come  upon  that  Eldorado  of  cities  of  which 
European  travellers  in  general  talk  so  rhapsodically,  I  at 
last  saw  my  guide  and  hammal  stop  in  front  of  a  most 
unpromising  looking  establishment,  half  French,  half  Turk¬ 
ish  in  appearance,  which,  to  my  amazement,  I  was  informed 
was  the  hotel  to  which  I  had  been  recommended.  Alas  1 
thought  I,  if  this  be  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  European 
quarter  of  this  place,  what  must  the  worst  be  ?  Having 
been  shown  into  a  dirty,  dingy  apartment,  where  I  reluc¬ 
tantly  deposited  my  luggage,  and  naving  ascertained  of  the 
proprietors  that  this  really  was  the  hotel  in  question,  I 
thought  that  in  all  probability  I  might  go  farther  to  fare 
worse :  my  unpleasant  meditations  were  interrupted,  but  by 
no  means  dispelled,  by  the  appearance  of  the  soi  disant 
agent  of  the  hotel,  who  demanded  the  small  sum  of  twelve 
shillings  for  the  trouble  of  showing  me  to  this  delightful 
retreat.  I  burst  forth  into  a  toirent  of  indignant  exclama¬ 
tion  at  his  impudence.  If  he  were  the  agent  to  the  hotel, 
why  should  I  pay  him  at  all  ?  I  asked  the  host ;  and,  if  I 
were  required  to  pay  for  his  obtaining  him  a  customer,  why 
should  I  be  called  upon  to  remunerate  him  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifteen  shillings  an  hour?  The  people  of  the  hotel, 
who,  it  was  clear,  were  in  tacit  league  with  these  rascals, 
could  give  me  no  better  reason  than  that  “  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom."  Finally,  to  save  myself  from  the  fellow’s  importu¬ 
nities,  I  gave  the  wretch  one-half  his  demand  (although 
conscious  that  in  so  doing  I  was  being  disgracefully  robbed), 
and  shut  the  door  of  my  apartment  in  his  face.  It  will  be 


understood  that  this  fee  to  the  hotel  agent  was  distinct  from 
the  pay  to  the  boatman  and  hammal,  who  had  both  charged 
some  ten  times  what  was  their  due.  On  the  morrow,  after 
having  passed  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  night,  and  having 
paid  for  very  third-rate  accommodation  at  very  first-rate 
prices,  I  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  romantic  Eastern  archi¬ 
tecture.  Mounting  one  of  the  street  horses,  waiting  in 
readiness  at  the  street  corners,  like  cabs  in  London  (and 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  such  a  bad  institution),  1  di¬ 
rected  the  sals  (groom  or  driver)  to  proceed  to  the  house  of 
a  great  minister,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  intro<luction. 
Doubtless,  thought  I,  if  there  be  any  beauty  in  the  place,  I 
must  discover  it  on  my  road  to  the  quarter  inhal)ited  by  the 
elite  of  Turkish  society.  Picking  my  way,  as  well  as  I  could, 
down  awfully  steep,  narrow,  and  tortuous  paths,  frequently 
leading  through  deserted  cemeteries,  across  which  my  nag 
wended  his  way,  dotlging  the  tombstones  in  a  most  marvel¬ 
lous  manner,  on,  on,  I  went  for  a  mile  or  two,  down  to  the 
Golden  Horn,  across  which  a  most  wretched  and  rickety 
bridge  of  boats  led  into  the  Turkish  town  par  excellence, 
Stamboul.  What  did  I  see  ?  Once  more  the  dilapidatetl, 
dirty,  dingy  rows  of  wootlen  houses,  in  lines  so  irregular 
that  it  is  only  by  a  euphemism  one  can  call  them  streets. 
No  horse-road,  properly  so  called,  no  pavement ;  nits  ami 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  through  which  I  splashed  and 
stumbled  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  neck ;  knots  of  half- 
naked,  savage-looking  creatures,  either  lounging  in  the  road 
doing  nothing,  or  busy  in  strange  booth-like  establishments 
with  open  fronts,  which,  for  convenience’  sake,  we  will  term 
shops ;  occasionally  a  group  of  female  figures,  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  long  loose  garments  (which  give  one 
the  idea  that  they  are  escaped  lunatics,  who  have  purloined 
the  sheets  from  their  asylum,  and  adopted  them  as  cloaks), 
shuffling  along  in  loose  yellow  slippers  down  at  heel,  care¬ 
fully  veiling  their  mouths  and  foreheads  with  some  flimsy 
piece  of  muslin  or  cloth,  but  not  particular  at  all  about  ex¬ 
posing  stockingless  legs  ;  water-carriers,  such  as  one  reads 
of  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  with  their  leathern  bottles 
slung  over  their  shoulders,  roaring  Soo,  soo”  (“Water, 
water  ”)  ;  beggars  lying  at  every  corner,  in  a  picturesque 
state  of  rags  and  filth,  which  quite  distances  that  of  their 
Western  confreres ;  hammals  bearing  huge  loads  on  their 
backs  of  the  most  miscellaneous  descriptions,  —  chairs  and 
tables,  chests  of  drawers,  fruit,  fish,  flowers,  bottles,  casks, 
enormous  cages  filled  with  poultry,  &c.,  &c.,  displaying 
feats  of  strength  every  day  which  would  astonish  an  Eng¬ 
lish  acrobat;  donkeys  laden  with  piles  of  woo<i  and  coal, 
under  which  they  stagger  from  side  to  side  along  the  street, 
knocking  against  the  foot  passengers  and  horsemen  in  a 
most  embarrassing  fashion ;  itinerant  venders  of  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  Turkish  pastry,  roaring  “  Sheker,  sheker  ” 
(“  Sweetmeats  ”  ),  or  the  name  of  some  other  Oriental  ed¬ 
ible  —  such  were  the  sights  which  greeted  me  as  I  stumbled 
on  through  Stamboul.  I  occasionallv  descried,  it  is  true, 
amidst  the  mass  of  hovels,  here  and  there  dingy  big  houses, 
inhabited,  1  was  told,  by  pashas,  the  windows  all  closed  up 
by  Turkish  wooden  lattice  blinds,  through  which  the  inhab¬ 
itants  can  see,  but  which  effectually  prevent  an  outsider 
from  obtaining  any  view  of  the  interior. 

All  this  was  strange  enough,  you  may  say,  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  novelty ;  but  where  were  the  Oriental 
splendor,  the  quaint  buildings,  the  piqtiant  scenes,  which  we 
are  generally  led  to  believe  characterize  the  East  ?  I  am 
sadly  afraid  nowhere,  but  in  the  excited  brains  of  tourists 
not  over-particular  about  telling  the  truth.  Certainly,  here 
and  there,  amidst  the  wretched  wooden  houses,  and  loath¬ 
somely  dirty  lanes,  vou  will  occasionally  be  surprised  by  a 
picturesque  tomb  of  some  sultan,  all  marble  and  gold,  cy¬ 
press-trees,  grass,  and  flowers.  Also,  almost  in  every  street, 
there  is  a  pretty  drinking-fountain  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  Turkish  or  Arabic  inscriptions  in  blue  and  gold,  telling 
the  name  of  the  donor,  or  conveying  some  appropriate  pre¬ 
cept  of  morality.  The  mosques,  too,  and  the  omnipresent 
cemeteries,  with  most  grotesque  and  elaborately-inscribe<l 
tombstones,  covered  with  eulogiums  on  the  defunct  Mussul¬ 
mans  lying  at  your  feet,  or  Arabic  verses  in  blue  and  gilt 
letters,  worked  up  sometimes  into  the  most  undecipherable 
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monograms,  rclieTe  the  generally  dismal  appearance.  The 
bright-colored,  flowing  robes  of  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  old-fashioned  Turks,  the  variety  of  dress  exliibited  by 
difierent  nationalities,  —  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Persian, 
Croat,  Amaout,  Kurd,  Russian,  and  many  others,  —  tend  to 
enliven  the  scene.  But  the  vast  open  spaces,  caused  by  the 
ever-recurring  fires,  left  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
destroyed ;  the  unpaved,  uncleaned,  stinking  streets ;  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  traffic,  except  in  eatables  and  clothes,  and  the 
other  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life ;  the  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  carts  and  cabs  and  all  other  vehicles,  except  a  few 
lumbering  old  carriages,  which  remind  one  of  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  coach  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  gloom 
caused  by  seeing  no  one  at  the  windows,  except  an  occa¬ 
sional  veiled  figure  looking  down  stealthily,  and  withdraw¬ 
ing  immediately  on  perceiving  you ;  the  ragged  anil  filthy 
appearance  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  you  meet, —  all  pro¬ 
claim  misery  and  decay,  sloth  and  hopelessness.  The  indo¬ 
lent  groups  of  wretched  idlers,  smolting  long  chiliooka  or 
nerghUds  (water-pipes)  at  the  cheap  and  nasty  coflTee-houses, 
where  you  can  indulge  in  a  Turkish  cup  of  cofiee  and 
pipe  for  the  small  price  of  one  half-penny  each,  and  lounge 
for  hours ;  the  street  venders  of  bread  and  cheese,  from  whom 
thousands  purchase  their  d.ail^  meal,  and  consume  it  sitting 
in  the  road-way  ;  the  wandering  venders  of  cheap  ices,  dis¬ 
placing  this  refreshment  on  stands  somewhat  like  those  in 
which  hot  potatoes  are  retailed  in  England ;  the  public  let¬ 
ter-writers,  squatting  in  rows,  waiting  with  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  read^  to  pen  a  letter,  receipt,  or  billet-doux  for  you, 
for  a  few  piastres ;  the  money-changers,  with  small  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver  before  them,  sitting  at  stalls  like  apple-wo¬ 
men  in  England,  —  all  tliese  heterogeneous  sights  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  strange  mixture  of  barbaric  love  of  idleness  and 
luxury,  apathy  and  indolence,  ignorance  and  oddity,  every¬ 
where  apparent  here.  Such  was  the  impression  given  me 
by  this  morning’s  ride ;  and  many  subsequent  wanderings  on 
horse  and  foot,  through  many  a  mile  of  Turkish  alleys,  in  all 
quarters,  many  of  which  are  a  terra  incognito  to  ordinary 
European  tourists,  and  even  to  European  residents,  who 
content  themselves  generallji  w'ith  a  glance  at  the  bazaars, 
confirmed  this  idea.  True  it  is,  that  during  the  fine  weath¬ 
er  which  prevails  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  in  Turkey, 
the  clear,  dry  atmosphere,  and  sparkling  blue  waves  of  the 
sea  investing  the  town  on  three  sides,  throw  a  kind  of  halo 
over  all ;  and  Constantinople,  when  viewed  from  the  water, 
generally  covered  with  numerous  vessels  from  all  nations, 
and  studded  with  gayly-nainted  caiques,  ferry-boats,  all  gold 
and  carving  work,  is  splendid.  But  once  having  entered 
the  town,  all  the  beauty  of  the  climate  can  scarcely  veil  the 
squalor  and  wretchedness  which  everywhere  obtrude  them¬ 
selves  on  your  notice ;  and  should  it  rain  in  Stamboul,  and 
rain  it  does  with  a  vengeance  when  it  docs  rain  in  the 
“  glowing  East,”  the  mud  inches  deep,  the  pools  in  the  vast 
ruts,  the  water  running  down  in  torrents  from  the  house¬ 
tops  on  vour  devoted  head,  the  horses  splashing  over  you 
and  jostling  against  you,  as  the  riders  dash  on,  regardless  of 
conswpiences,  through  the  hurrying  multitude,  form  a  scene 
of  misery  quite  indescribable.  True  it  is,  too,  that  the  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople, 
where  the  rich  nave  their  summer  residences,  present  a 
panorama  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  Asia 
as  well ;  but  even  these  villages,  with  their  romantic  wood¬ 
en  residences  lapping  over  the  wiiter,  their  minarets,  mosques, 
and  quaint  coffee-liouses  and  public  grounds  attached,  their 
gorgeous  gardens  sometimes  hanging  in  six  or  seven  ter¬ 
races,  and  their  inhabitants  dressed  m  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  must  also  be  viewed  from  the  water ;  for  once  land 
and  enter  them,  and  the  inevitable  dirt  and  squalor  will  re¬ 
pel  you ;  and  then,  moreover,  they  are  not  Constantinople 
proper,  which  is,  to  tell  the  unvarnished  truth,  oh  1  know, 
e  would-be  tourists  to  the  East,  about  as  tumble-down  and 
eterogeneous  a  mass  of  filthy  hovels,  dingy  wooilen  man¬ 
sions,  and  break-neck,  muddy  lanes,  cut-throat  looking  men, 
and  uninviting  looking  females,  savage  dogs  and  half  naked 
children,  as  you  can  find  in  a  thousand  miles’  walk  any¬ 
where  in  Europe. 


CAROLINE  SCHLEGEL. 

SECOND  PAPER.* 

Jena  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  its  glory  at  the  time 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  and  his  wife  came  there  to  re¬ 
side,  settling  in  “  a  tiny  house,”  which  was  soon  to  become 
the  chief  laboratory  of  romanticism,  and  general  rendez¬ 
vous  of  all  champions  of  the  new  school.  Weimar  being 
within  a  very  short  distance,  moreover.  Herder,  Wieland, 
and,  above  all,  Giithe  himself,  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
over  to  pass  a  few  days,  and  even  weeks,  at  the  small  uni¬ 
versity  town  where  Schiller,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
Hufeland,  Fichte,  and,  not  long  after,  both  the  Schlegels, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Voss,  —  I  must  needs  limit  myself  to 
the  most  illustrious  names,  —  taught  and  wrote,  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  other  less  remarkable  thinkers  and  authors, 
who  might  themselves  have  claimed  a  first  place  anywhere 
else. 

Although  Caroline  never  had  any  great  taste  for  the 
high-flown,  rhetorical  style  of  poetry,  and  —  in  her  opinion, 
at  least  —  somewhat  too  abstract  tendencies  of  the  author 
of  “  Don  Carlos,”  their  first  visit  on  arriving  was,  of 
course,  to  Schiller,  to  whose  pressing  instances  may  be 
mainly  attributed  their  resolution  of  taking  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  Jena.  Caroline  found  him  at  this  first  interview 
“  handsomer  than  she  had  expected,”  and  most  “  kind  and 
pleasant  ”  towards  herself  and  her  young  husband,  whose 
merits  he  appeared  thoroughly  to  appreciate,  and  in  whom 
he  evidently  hoped,  not  without  reason,  to  find  a  learned, 
brilliant,  and  versatile  collaborator.  It  was  difficult  to 
visit  Schiller’s  house  without  meeting  Wilhelm  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  with  whom  he  at  that  time  stood  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  and  community  of  ideas.  Humboldt, 
with  whom  Caroline  had  formerly  had  occasion  to  corre¬ 
spond,  showed  himself  in  his  behavior  towards  her,  as  usual, 
perfectly  courteous  and  scrupulously  urbane,  was  frigidly 
communicative,  and,  in  short,  did  nut  succeed  in  pleasing 
her.  This  singular  “  sophist,”  whose  writings  betrayed 
the  acute  dialectician  and  the  profound  thinker,  was  ver¬ 
bose,  commonplace,  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme,  in  his 
letters  and  conversation,  unless,  indeed,  when  irony,  or,  I 
was  about  to  say,  malice,  came  to  the  rescue,  lending  zest 
to  his  platitudes  and  an  edge  to  his  wit. 

At  tW  bedside  of  Charlotte  Schiller,  then  just  confined 
of  her  second  child,  she  met  with  one  who  had  played  no 
insignificant  a  part  in  the  outset  of  Schiller’s  career,  and 
for  whom  a  still  more  important  one  stood  in  reserve  in  the 
life  of  another  poet.  I  allude  to  Charlotte  von  Kalk,  Jean 
Paul’s  Titanide.  This  passionate,  though  at  the  same  time 
languishing,  sentimental  woman,  who,  while  des[)ising  con¬ 
vention,  and  looking  down  upon  social  prejudices,  was 
utterly  unable  to  forget  or  divest  hcrseli  of  them  for  a 
moment,  —  this  nature,  essentially  German  at  the  bottom, 
was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  lively,  spirited  little  Jacobin, 
whose  own  nature  had  a  good  deal  more  that  was  French 
in  it  than  the  “  new  ideas.”  The  first  thing  she  saw  in 
Schiller’s  enthusiastic  friend  was,  that,  in  spite  of  all  her 
kindness,  she  was  a  fine  lady  et  mcme  tr'es  fort.  Still,  on 
meeting  with  her  again  at  Weimar,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  she  is  greatly  struck  by  her  air  de  ^ande  dam 
and  consciousness  of  her  noble  pedigree,  in  spite  of  all  her 
rage  for  emancipation.  “  You  may  talk  as  you  like ;  but  at 
the  last  judgment  she  is  sure  to  pass  her  genealogical  ex¬ 
amination  with  all  due  hon  ir,  and  her  ancestry  will  be 
found  stainless.  She  is  not  impolite  towards  me ;  but  her 
intellect  —  for  she  has  one  —  is  cast  in  the  strangest  of 
moulds.” 

Another  of  Charlotte  Schiller’s  rivals,  and  one  whom 
she  received  and  accepted  with  a  very  good  grace,  her  own 
sister,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  was  even  less  to  our  friend’s 
taste :  she  finds  her  “  rather  dull  and  wearisome,  and  far 
less  unaffected  than  Charlotte.”  Schiller’s  heart  had 
hesitated  between  these  two  sisters  at  a  time  when  the 
youngest  was  still  Fraulein  von  Lengefeld,  and  the  eldest 
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Frau  von  Beulwitz ;  and  even  after  his  marriage  with 
Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  and  her  sister’s  divorce  and 
lecond  alliance  with  Schiller’s  old  friend,  Herr  von  Wolzo- 
oen,  the  enthusiastic  friendship  existing  between  the  author 
of  the  “  Rauber  ”  and  the  writer  of  “  Agnes  von  Lilien  ”  * 
did  not  by  any  means  cool  down.  Still,  for  some  time 
past,  while  preserving  her  enthusiasm  for  Schiller,  and  a 
tender  regard  for  her  husband,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen, 
had  centred  her  most  ardent  affections  upon  the  least 
ardent  of  men,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  then  only  just 
married,  and  Schiller’s  most  intimate  friend.  As  for  Frau 
von  Humboldt,  nee  von  Dacheroden,  we  learn  that  she 
easily  consoled  herself,  and  followed  her  own  inclinations. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned,  other  meteors  were  to  be 
seen  traversing  the  Jena  sky,  such  as  crazy  Sophie  Mereau, 
for  instance,  then  about  to  quit  her  husband’s  roof  to  wed 
the  brother  of  Bettina  Brentano,  who,  by  the  by,  was  not  a 
whit  less  crazy  than  herself;  and  pretty  Frau  von  Ber- 
lepsch.  who  was  at  that  time  running  after  Mounier,  the 
French  consiituanl,  acting  provisionally  as  schoolmaster  at 
Weimar.  Nor  could  the  strange  morality  of  this  motley 
^up  of  literati  and  fine  ladies  fail  to  make  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  already  somewhat  emancipated  mind  of 
Caroline  Schlegel.  She  soon  found  no  difficulty  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  tone  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and 
began  to  ask  herself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  “  with  Frau 
Schiller,  why  Gothe  had  not  preferred  bringing  back  some 
handsome  Italian  girl  with  him  from  his  travels,”  than  con¬ 
tinuing  to  live  with  that  well-known  young  German  lady 
whom  Frau  Rath,  his  mother,  the  venerable  Frankfort 
patrician  matron,  with  the  singular  absence  of  prejudice 
peculiar  to  those  times,  made  no  scruple  whatever  oif  call¬ 
ing  “  her  dear  daughter.” 

I  have  insisted  upon  certain  characteristic  circumstances 
and  facts,  such  as  the  above,  and  lay  particular  stress  on 
these  quite  unintentionally-used  expressions,  at  the  imminent 
risk,  I  am  well  aware,  of  passing  for  a  retailer  of  scandal 
and  a  lover  of  anecdotes,  or  may  be  worse,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a  grave  historian,  who  imagines  himself,  very  proba¬ 
bly,  to  be  writing  literary  history  while  analyzing  chefx- 
iauvre  of  the  past,  in  order  to  save  his  readers  the  trouble 
of  reading  them  themselves.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is 
that  apparently  insignificant  facts,  such  as  those  I  have  just 
quoted,  and  words  pronounced  in  familiar  intercourse, 
contribute  more,  in  my  opinion,  towards  a  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  German  classical  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  singular 
period  which  gave  rise  to  it,  than  all  the  folios  of  official 
nistory  and  quartos  of  orthodox  criticism  put  together. 
This  was  the  society  which  furnished  Gothe  with  the  types 
for  his  two  Eleonoras.  It  was  this  society  which  was  sud¬ 
denly  overtaken  and  crushed  by  the  catastrophe  of  1806. 
At  once  ndive  and  refined,  aristocratic  by  its  elements  and 
revolutionary  by  its  tendencies,  disorganized  by  ideal,  as 
others  have  been  by  material,  egotism,  this  circle  had,  in 
fact,  conceived  an  altogether  false  and  disproportionate 
idea  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  freedom  of  action  to  which  he  or  she 
might  lay  claim  in  actual  life :  it  presents  us  with  the 
attractive,  gently  tragical  spectacle  of  a  generation  which 
we  are  inclined  in  turn  to  pity  or  to  smile  at,  which  alter¬ 
nately  excites  our  anger  and  our  enthusiasm,  and  yet  in 
which  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  interest. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  small  attraction  which 
Schiller’s  somewhat  overstrained  and  rhetorical  muse  pos¬ 
sessed  for  Caroline ;  but  it  was  very  difi'erent  with  Gothe, 
whose  simpler,  more  familiar  tone,  truer  and  more  touching 
feeling,  corresponded  far  better  to  her  own  sentiments. 
M  ith  a  remarkable  sureness  of  instinct,  she,  like  Rahel,  at 
once  felt  the  immense  superiority  of  Gothe  over  the  whole 
generation ;  and  that,  moreover,  at  a  time  when,  amid  the 
hosts  of  different  poetical  pnxluctions  which  were  crowding 
upon  each  other,  even  the  best  judges  hesitated  in  forming 
MJy  decided  opinion.  She  had  already  seen  Gothe  at 
Giittingen  in  1783,  where  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 

*  Frau  von  Wolzogen  had  tamed  authoress;  and  one  of  her  novela, 
J^ymously  piUiUahed,  had  been  even  attributed  by  her  contemporaries 


pedants  who  were  in  league  against  him,  and  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  lively  and  lasting  impression  upon  her  at  that 
time.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Jena,  the  poet,  as  was 
his  custom,  i^e  over  on  horseback  to  pass  a  few  days 
there.  He  immediately  came  to  call  upon  the  young 
writer,  who  not  only  promised  but  alrea<ly  held  so  much, 
and  his  amiable  wife.  He  found  her  at  home  alone,  “  was 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  said  much  that  was  flattering 
concerning  Schlegel,  and  promised  he  would  soon  return, 
and  see  them  often,”  —  a  promise  which,  however,  he  did 
not  keep,  for  rea.sons  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
They  subsequently  met  several  times  at  the  hospitable 
houses  of  the  Griesbachs  and  Hufelands,  where  the 
Schlegels  were  always  cordi.ally  welcomed.  Caroline  and 
her  husband  then  returned  Gothe’s  visit  at  Weimar,  u|)on 
which  occasion  he  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  couple, 
and  Herder  an  evening  party.  She  was  so  taken  with  the 
latter  as  “almost  to  fall  in  fove  with  him.”  Frau  Herder 
she  had,  indeed,  expected  to  find  “  smaller,  gentler,  and 
more  womanly.”  However,  the  qualities  of  the  husband 
amply  made  up  for  any  thing  that  may  have  disappointed 
her  in  the  wife. 

“  Besides,”  she  writes,  “  that  Curland  accent  is  alone  sufficient 
to  win  one’s  heart ;  and  then  his  ease  and  yet  dignity  of  manner, 
the  clever  gracefulness  in  all  he  says,  and  he  never  says  any  thing 
one  is  not  gratified  to  hear.  It  is  a  long  time  since  any  one  has 
charmed  me  so  much  ,  .  ,  ,  Wieland,  too,  was  in  capital  humor, 
saying  plenty  of  amusing  things,  and  in  a  towering  r,age  against 
pa/s,  for  whose  existence  he  can  never  forgive  the  Creator,  and 
which  he  called  the  anti-Graces  in  his  pathetic  indignation.” 

They  also  came  in  contact  with  Knehel,  that  original 
creature,  “  a  nobleman’s  brave  spirit ;  ”  and  with  Falk,  the 
satirist,  “  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  who  lets  the  Weimar 
people  pet  him ;  for  they  always  must  have  somebody  of 
that  kind.”  The  Dowager  Duchess  and  Karl  August  him¬ 
self,  usually  so  anxious  to  seize  upon  all  rising  stars,  do  not 
appear  to  have  exhibited  any  great  alacrity  with  regard  to 
the  Schlegels,  nor  did  the  court  volunteer  to  open  its  doors 
to  them  on  any  of  their  subsequent  visits  to  Weimar.  Yet 
there  can  he  little  doubt  that,  nad  there  been  a  real  desire 
for  their  intercourse,  an  exception  might  easily  have  been 
made  in  their  favor,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Wielantl 
and  Merck,  in  spite  of  the  aristocratic  prejudices  and 
nearly  insurmountable  difficulties  of  etiquette  which  still 
prevailed,  even  at  Karl  August’s  court.*  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  at  any  rate,  that  our  new-comers  should  feel 
themselves  r>erfectly  at  home  in  Thuringia,  when  they  saw 
how  cordially  they  were  welcomed  by  the  princes  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature. 

“  I  continue  to  feel  happy  beyond  every  thing  here,”  Caroline 
writes,  after  more  than  two  months.  “  I  have  settled  comfort¬ 
ably  down,  and  feel  as  though  I  might  take  up  a  lasting  residence 
in  this  country,  I  still  remain  true  to  my  first  resolution  of 
making  hut  few  acquaintances.  I  see  little  or  nothing  of  the 
students,  and  have  secured  myself,  at  any  rate,  against  their 
smashing  my  windows,  as  our  dwelling  is  in  a  back-yard.  We 
walk  out  every  evening  ;  and  our  domestic  circle  has  turned  from 
a  trio  to  a  quartet  since  the  arrival  of  my  brother-in-law,  who 
is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  ns,  with  his  rough  pate,  inside 
and  out.” 

This  addition  to  their  household  was,  however,  not 
always  to  prove  so  great  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them. 
The  small  house  they  had  taken  at  Jena  was  not  only  a 
place  of  recreation ;  it  was,  above  all,  a  study  and  literary 
workshop.  Schlegel  had  already  begun  to  contribute  to 
Schiller’s  Musen-Almanack  and  Horen.  His  facility,  both  in 
reading  and  composition,  was  so  great  that  he  was  able  to 
send  in  critieal  essays  issuing  from  his  own  pen  to  almost 
every  numlter  of  these  periodicals.  Caroline  was  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  him,  not  only  in  reading  and  in  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion  on  the  works  read,  but  also  in  writing. 
Several  of  the  most  celebrated  critical  essays  published  at 
that  period  under  his  name  were  really,  if  not  wholly,  at 

•  The  two  Schlegels  hud  titles  conferred  upon  them  much  Inter, 
like  Gdtbe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Rebelling,  Juhnnnes  Muller,  nnd  other*. 
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any  rate  in  {jreat  part,  her  work.  Among  others,  we  may 
mention  the  admirable  review  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But 
of  about  three  hundred  reviews  of  different  books  which 
^peared  in  tlie  Horen,  the  Litteralur-Zeitung,  and  the 
Elegante  Zeitung,  which  were  generally  attributed  to 
Schlegel  himself,  a  great  manv  were  entirely  written  by  his 
wife ;  who,  not  eontent  with  Wiping  him  in  this  way,  did 
not  even  shrink  from  the  mechanical  task  of  copying  for 
him  whenever  she  could  thereby  lessen  his  burthen  of 
work.  Her  direct  co-operation  was,  nevertheless,  far  less 
important  than  her  indirect  collalxiration.  Her  woman’s 
instinct  was  surer,  her  taste  and  tact  had  greater  delicacy, 
than  Schlegel’s ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  rapidity  of  judgment, 
he  was  in  an  eminent  tlegree  accessible  to  personal  influ¬ 
ence.  It  must,  moreover,  be  confessed  that  Germany’s 
greatest  critic  after  Lessing,  in  reality,  had  no  settled 
opinions,  and  was  mainly  occupied,  during  the  four  busiest 
years  of  his  life,  in  clothing  those  he  borrowed  from 
Caroline  in  his  own  style,  in  lending  them  the  solid  support 
of  his  own  superior  learning,  and  amplifying  as  well  as 
systematizing  them  with  that  peculiar  ability  for  dialectics 
which  forms  his  chief  characteristic. 

When  the  Sehlegels  first  arrived  at  Jena,  the  generous 
fnendship  which  united  Gothe  and  Schiller  had  but  just 
commenced,  and  was  as  yet  in  its  militant  period  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  outer  world.  These  two  great  men  and  great 
poets,  having  at  length  mutually  acknowledged  each  other’s 
worth,  immiMliately  contracted  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  the  enemies  of  truth  and  of  the  beautiful, 
whose  n.ame  was  then,  alas  I  as  it  ever  will  be,  legion. 
They  had  just  carrieil  warfare  into  the  enemy’s  territory 
by  sundrv’  smart  attacks,  each  bringing  his  own  peculiar 
qualities  into  the  field,  frequently  opposed,  and  thereby 
'serving  as  a  complement  to  those  whicii  distinguished  the 
other.  Caroline  had  never  disguised  her  partiality  for 
Gbthe’s  genius,  and  with  her  to  prefer  was  vehemently  to 
side  with.  Now,  this  very  summer,  that  of  1796,  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Xenien,  that  well- 
known  series  of  satirical  epigrams  by  the  two  allied  poets, 
which  at  that  time  ereateil  so  great  a  sensation,  and  threw 
the  surrounding  world  into  consternation  and  confusion. 
Complaints  rt‘sounded  on  everv  side  from  those  who  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  feel  tlie  darts  of  the  bright 
Dioscuri  of  Weimar  and  Jena.  Never  did  any  parlia¬ 
mentary  campaign  in  a  political  country  stir  up  such  a 
hurricane  of  natred  and  passion  as  was  provoked  by  this 
literary  warfare  in  one,  the  interests  of  wliieh  were  as  yet 
of  an  almost  exclusively  intellectual  nature.  With  the 
natural  acuteness  of  a  woman’s  instinct,  Caroline  was  not 
long  in  detecting  whence  the  shafts  proceeded.  At  the 
outset,  the  contents  of  the  whole  quiver  were  laid  to  Gothe’s 
account ;  but  she  at  once  writes  to  her  friends  that  “  Schil¬ 
ler  had  stood  by  him  faithfully ;  his  missiles  bring  down 
less  comical  prey,  but  they  are  more  venomous.”  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  few  of  them  chanced  to  fall  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  her  own  garden,  she  began  to  be  vexed.  “  The 
whole  thing  displeases  me  more  and  more,  and  I  must  say 
I  bear  Schiller  a  grudge  on  account  of  it,  entre  nou-t ;  for, 
believe  me,  five-sixths  of  them  are  his,  and  the  sprightly, 
inoffensive  ones  alone  are  by  Gothe.*  Schiller  will  have 
to  pay  for  all  the  breakages  :  he  lays  himself  so  open  that 
one  can  take  hold  of  him  on  all  sides ;  and  besides,  he  is 
susceptible,  —  his  vengeance  shows  that.” 

The  original  cause  of  the  rupture  which  subsequently 
took  place  was,  as  usual,  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Elsewhere 
see  lierue  des  Deux  Monde*,  numlier  of  March  15,  1870) 

have  already  attempted  to  delineate  the  character  of  this 
singular  personage,  who  was  not  less  vain,  while  far  less 
reliable,  tnan  his  brother,  although  possessing  a  deeper  and 
more  powerful  intellect.  But  whereas  Wilhelm’s  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  refinement  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  exercised  no  deteriorating  influence  upon  his 
intrinsic  merits,  Frie<lrich’s  mania  of  giving  himself  cut 
for  a  fiery,  impetuous  nature,  an  inspired,  tyrannically 

•  Caroline  was  not  wrong.  The  recent  reeenrche«  of  Roa<.  Ber- 
nsjrs,  and  Itaym  had  already  led  to  the  tame  retult,  before  her 
eorretpoiidenoe  wat  publitbed. 


capricious  genius,  on  the  contrary,  spoiled  his  fine  specula¬ 
tive  qualities,  and  did  rt*al  injury  as  well  to  his  writinos  as 
to  his  career.  This  affected  indomitableness  of  character 
usually  manifested  itself  in  practical  life  by  gross  breaches 
of  tact  and  delicacy ;  in  literature,  by  voluntary  and  in¬ 
tentional  sensuality,  or  cutting  paradox.  The  year  before, 
Schiller  ha<l  published  his  admirable  “  Essay  on  Naive  and 
Sentimental  Poetry ;  ”  in  which,  setting  out  from  Kant’s 
principles,  he  for  the  first  time  clearly  specified  the  charac¬ 
teristic  difference  between  modern  and  ancient  poetrv 
eloquently  defending  and  proving  the  legitimacy  of  tie 
former,  and  even  for  those  who  know  how  to  read  lietween 
the  lines,  the  legitimate  rights  of  Friedrich  Schiller’s  re¬ 
flective  and  sentimental  muse  beside  the  more  “  naive  and 
plastic”  goddess  who  inspired  Wolfgang  Gothe.  Now, 
Friedrich  Sidilegel  himself  had  already  treated  this  very 
same  subject  some  time  before,  in  a  somewhat  unripe  pro¬ 
duction,  and  naturally  felt  himself  overtaken  and  distanced 
by  the  maturer  thinker.  Greatly  stung  by  this  mortifica¬ 
tion,  he  immediately  set  about  reducing  to  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  the  detailed  olijections  he  had  to  make  to  Schiller’s 
essay,  and  published  them  in  Reichanlt’s  Detiinrhland, 
following  them  up  rapidly,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  his  brother  to  deter  him,  by  two  other  articles 
directed  against  Schiller’s  essays  and  philosophical  poems. 
The  tone  assumed  by  this  young  writer  towards  a  man  of 
Schiller’s  standing  —  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Friedrich  Schlegel  was  then  only  twenty-four,  and  had 
produced  neither  “  Rauber  ”  nor  “  Don  Carlos  ”  —  was  one 
of  intolerable  arrogance  and  presumption.  Schiller  was 
deeply  wounded  by  it ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  tardy 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  juvenile  antagonist  to  mitigate  the 
violence  of  his  previous  attacks  by  a  less  severe  conclusion 
remained  without  avail,  and  Scdilcgel  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  Titan’s  wrath.  Xenie  after  Xenie  pierceil 
with  their  poisoned  darts  the  hut  too  susceptible  vanity  of 
these  “  gentlemen  who  teach  to-day  what  they  learned  but 
yesterday.”  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  reply  was  a  sharp 
criticism  of  the  epigrams,  in  which  he  heavily  ridicules 
“  Patroclus,  too  rash  for  his  own  welfare,  giving  himself 
the  airs  of  the  great  Pelide,”  —  i.e.,  Gothe.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  that  year,  this  warfare  was  kept  up  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  tone,  and  women’s  mischief-making  talk  did  much  to 
envenom  the  quarrel.  The  best,  oldest,  and  truest  friend 
Schiller  ever  had  was  Korner  the  elder,  father  of  the  well- 
known  poet-patriot,  who  fell  a  victim  in  the  wars  of  1813. 
Now,  Korner’s  sister-in-law,  Dora  Stock,  had  been  affi¬ 
anced  to  that  same  unfortunate  Huber  with  whom  Theresa 
Forster  had  eloped.  This  forsaken  lady  had  somehow  or 
other  got  it  into  her  head,  quite  erroneously,  that  Caroline 
Schlegel  had  done  a  good  deal  towards  promoting  this 
iece  of  double  treachery,  and  hail,  in  consequence,  voweil 
er  a  persistent  and  deadly  hatred,  which  was  to  pursue 
her  wherever  she  went,  and  to  the  very  end  of  her  life. 
Soon  there  is  no  crime  of  which  Dame  Lucifer — for  thus 
she  is  styled,  even  by  Schiller  himself  —  is  not  accused, 
or,  at  any  rate,  thought  capable  by  the  set  which  at  that 
time  was  grouped  around  the  great  poet.  It  is  quite 
nauseous  to  peruse  the  letterh  of  some  female  gossips  to 
Charlotte  Schiller  on  this  subject,  especially  those  of  Frau 
von  Hoven  and  a  certain  Frau  Niethammer.  Women 
totally  devoid  of  all  personal  charms,  old  maids,  or  the 
wives  of  university  professors,  can  alone  reach  such  a  de^e 
of  refined  cruelty  in  distilling  poison,  drop  by  drop,  out  of  the 
paltriest  elements,  in  order  to  injure  one  of  their  own  sex, 
whose  misfortune,  or,  in  their  eyes,  crime,  it  is  to  have  what 
they  lack,  and  to  possess  superior  attraction  for  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex. 

We  are  sorry  also  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  Schiller  him¬ 
self  never  could  succeed  in  shaking  off  certain  littlenesses 
of  character,  acquired,  no  doubt,  in  early  youth,  in  the  sti¬ 
fling,  contagious  atmosphere  of  small  country  towns,  and 

that  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  bringing  as  much  vehemence 

of  passionate  interest  to  bear  upon  the  most  trifling  person¬ 
al  matters,  as  he  showed  enthusiasm  in  advocating  grand, 
impersonal  ideas.  A  long  habit  of  battling  against  poverty 
had  left  behind  it  a  meanness  in  views  regarding  money 
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matters  strikinctly  at  variance  with  the  usual  grandeur  of 
his  nature.  Previously  to  contracting  that  memorable 
friendship  with  the  other  great  Glerman  star,  which  will 
forever, be  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  country,  he  had 
severely  criticised  Karl  August’s  cxtravatrance  for  allowing 
Gothe  two  thousand  thalers  “  to  spend  in  Italy  doing  noth¬ 
ing."  On  hearing  that  Caroline  had  helped  Friedrich 
Schlegel  in  writing  the  essay  against  the  Horen,  —  which 
was  not  true,  by  the  way,  —  he  immediately  writes  in  the 
following  terms  to  her  husband  (April,  1797)  ;  — 

“  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  procure  you  the  means  of  earning 
a  reniunt'ration  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  had,  by  inserting  your 
translations  from  Dante  and  Shakspeare ;  hut  since  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  Ilcrr  Friedrich  Schlegel  chooses  the  very  moment  in 
which  I  have  obtained  these  advantages  for  you  to  censure  me 
publicly  for  admitting  too  many  translations  into  the  Horen,  you 
mast  excuse  me  if  I  refrain  from  doing  so  in  future.  And,  to 
release  you  once  for  all  (Vom  a  position  which  must  necessarily 
weigh  upon  your  frankness  and  delicacy,  let  us  break  off  a  con¬ 
nection  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  too  strange, 
tnd  has  already  too  often  compromised  my  confidence.’' 

Schlegel  was  weak  enough  to  make  an  attempt  at  justi¬ 
fying  himself  in  an  answer  to  this  letter,  and  even  Caroline 
herself  condescended  to  add  a  postscript  to  her  husband’s 
reply.  All  was,  however,  in  vain ;  for,  although  the  parties 
concerned  continued  to  keep  up  social  intercourse,  it  always 
remained  of  the  most  distant  and  frigid  kind.  Gothe,  gen¬ 
erally  wont  to  espouse  his  friend’s  quarrels,  was  this  time 
forced  to  admit  that  Schiller  was  in  the  wrong ;  and,  with¬ 
out  ever  contracting  any  intimacy  with  the  Schlegels,  he 
continued  on  a  footing  of  regard  and  esteem  with  them, 
which  the  elder  brother,  at  any  rate,  deserved.  ^Vhile 
Schiller  could  discern  nothing  beyond  “  heartless,  sterile 
coldness,”  in  all  they  wrote,  Gothe  never  ceased  viewing 
them  in  their  true  light,  viz.,  as  the  first  German  critics  of 
the  day.  He  even  went  the  lengths  of  a<lmiring  their  po¬ 
etry  ;  this,  however,  was  overdoing  it.  When  director  of  the 
Weimar  theatre,  he  insisted  upon  having  Wilhelm’s  “Ion” 
oerfomied,  identifying  himself  to  so  great  an  extent  with 
mj^otege  that  he  seriously  quarrelled  with  some  ill-disposed 
critics,  and  even  had  recourse  to  his  ministerial  authority, 
in  order  to  silence  their  opposition.  The  husband  and  wife, 
on  their  side,  remained  true  to  him,  especially  Caroline  ; 
and  it  is  touching  to  remark  her  constancy  and  affectionate 
admiration  for  Gbthe,  as  displayed  in  his  correspondence, 
which  embraces  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in 
which  she  always  speaks  of  him  in  the  same  high  terms, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  in  spite  of  the  frigid  politeness 
with  which  he  never  ceased  to  treat  her,  “  There  is  not 
an  archer  rogue  under  the  sun,”  she  says,  alluding  to  him, 
“  nor  a  better,  more  innocent  heart ;  ”  and  when  her  friends 
are  in  trouble  or  perplexity,  it  is  to  Gothe  she  sends  them 
to  seek  counsel  and  comfort. 

She  did  not  fail,  of  course,  to  direct  Friedrich’s  attention 
towards  Gothe’s  works,  warning  him  at  the  same  time 
against  Schiller’s  tendency,  as  she  afterwartls  did  with 
Schelling.  Nevertheless,  there  was  far  too  much  of  the  wo 
man  in  her  nature ;  she  had  too  much  tact ;  and,  besides, 
too  great  an  interest  in  remaining  on  good  terms  with  Schil¬ 
ler,  to  become  the  instigator  of  a  personal  quarrel  of  that 
kind,  or  provoke  the  untimely  and  unbecoming  attacks  of 
her  brother-in-law.  But,  hostilities  once  commenced,  it  was 
not  in  her  character  to  remain  a  neutral  spectator,  or  a  half 
enemy.  From  that  moment  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  she  really  became  the  soul  and  presiding  genius  of 
the  whole  conspiracy  —  or  shall  I  rather  call  it  campaign 
—  which  the  romantic  school  directed  against  Schiller, 
“moral,  leaden  Schiller.”  Even  the  tactics  of  this  literary 
Warfare  had  something  indescribably  feminine  in  them. 
The  adversary  was  to  be  crushed  by  silence  and  disdain, 
»nd  it  is  easy  to  see  what  such  silence  and  disdain  cost 
them.  When  unable,  at  times,  to  contain  themselves,  he  is 
incidentally  alluded  to  as  they  would  mention  a  Kotzebue 
or  inland,  or  any  other  supplies  of  stage  r^penoiree.  In 
private  correspondence  they  treated  the  author  of  “  Wallen- 
•tein  ”  as  a  complete  nullity,  turning  his  dramatic  manufac¬ 


ture  into  ridicule.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  Schle¬ 
gels  stood  alone  in  this.  Herder’s  eorrespondence  teems 
with  the  same  ill-disguised  acrimony  against  Schiller.  En¬ 
vy,  from  which  Herder  was  by  no  means  free,  and  wounded 
vanity,  of  which  the  Schlegels  owned  an  unusual  amount, 
had,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  mon*  to  do  with  this  hostile  atti¬ 
tude  than  any  msthetic  convictions;  and  the  opinions  of  the 
new  school  were  far  oftener  dictated  by  personal  consider¬ 
ations,  or  momentary  caprice,  than  any  of  them  cared  to 
confess.  Still,  the  basis  of  this  virulent  opposition  rested, 
in  reality,  on  a  new  doctrine,  and  a  point  of  view  entirely 
differing  from  those  which  at  that  time  prevailed.  “  This 
is  war  against  the  majority,”  says  Caroline ;  and  even  the 
contradictions  in  the  works  which  proceetled  from  this 
school  may  be  traced  to  this  common  source.  A  moral 
Schiller  was  looked  down  upon  with  disdain,  while  .m  im¬ 
moral  Wieland  excited  virtuous  indignation.  “  Inimoral 
Wieland,”  forsooth  I  The  wonl  is  monstrous  in  the  month  of 
the  author  of“Lucinde,”and  addressed  to  one,  who,  sixteen 
years  before,  treated  all  less  enthusiastic  admirers  of  “  Ober- 
on  ”  as  “  obtuse  minds,  and  crazy  heads  I  ”  Still,  we  can  per¬ 
fectly  understand  how  the  leading  principles  of  a  new  s<‘hool, 
reclaiming  art  for  art’s  sake,  and  poetry  for  poetry’s  sake, 
could  be  hurt  equally  bv  the  ideal  morality,  by  the  categor¬ 
ical  imperative  which  inspired  Schiller,  and  by  the  didac¬ 
tic  rationalism,  calling  itself  Socratic,  —  true  inheritance  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  —  of  which  Wieland  could  not  di¬ 
vest  himself. 

As  for  Caroline,  although  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the 
young  rebels,  and  expressing  astonishment  that  the  “  purest, 
loftiest  work  of  modern  poetry  (Dante’s  ‘  Divina  Comme- 
dia’)  should  have  connected  itself  with  that  wretched 
Virgil,”  she  nevertheless  took  care  not  to  draw  extreme 
conclusions  with  regard  to  reality.  These  new  sectarians 
had  all  been  seized  with  a  violent  mania  for  potnicizing 
every-day  life ;  and  Caroline  often  had  oecasion  to  pity  that 
poor  little  Fraulein  Paulus  —  afterwards  the  wife  of  August 
Wilhelm  himself  —  for  being  forced  “  into  so  eccentric  a 
course,”  without  having  “  a  single  spark  of  poetry  in  her.” 
She  rails  at  Clemens  Brentano  for  “coming  to  present 
himself  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  at  Jena,  as  he  would  to  some 
high  priest,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  be  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  leprosy,”  and  for  making  such 
a  fool  of  himself  by  his  “  unlimited  impertinence.”  She 
laughs  at  Friedrich  and  his  paradoxical  aggressive  doc¬ 
tor’s  theses,  and  ridicules  the  airs  of  a  Diogenes,  which 
Friedrich  Tieck,  the  sculptor,  gives  himself.  Still,  among 
the  whole  of  this  romantic  set,  who  believed  implicitly 
that  Ludwig  Tieck’s  poetry  was  quite  on  a  par  with 
Gdthe’s,  and  were  in  earnest  when  they  assigned  a  higher 
place  to  their  poor  consumptive  Novalis,  than  to  robust, 
healthy  I^essing,  she  alone  contrived  to  preserve  sufficient 
freedom  of  judgment  and  impartiality  to  enable  her  to  be 
just,  not  only  to  their  adversaries,  —  with  the  solitary  ex¬ 
ception  of  Schiller,  who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  grossly 
offended  her,  —  but  also  to  their  friends,  which  was  a  good 
deal  less  easy.  She  never  ceased  to  disapprove  of  “  Lu- 
cinde,”  nor  would  this  objectionable  work  ever  have  been 
published,  had  she  had  her  own  way  ;  nevertheless,  she  was 
not  deterred  by  any  thing  of  this  kind  from  acknowl¬ 
edging  her  young  brother-in-law’s  real  superiority  over  the 
other  adepts  of  the  new  cree<l,  even  after  the  rupture  which 
eventually  occurred  between  them.  “Friedrich  is  pro¬ 
found,”  she  says,  “  sometimes  even  too  pndbun<l ;  inwardly 
grand,  he  is  outwardly  a  fool.  He  carries  childlike  confi¬ 
dence  and  unconsciousness,  even  into  the  intentional 
artifice  of  his  compositions.”  If,  on  the  one  hand,  she 
erred  in  exaggerating  her  husbanrl’s  merits  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  more  especially  with  regard  to  his  “  Ion  ;  ”  on  the 
other,  she  is  surely  deserving  of  all  praise  for  constantly 
urging  him  to  complete  that  work,  which  she  herself  fore¬ 
tells  was  one  day  to  be  “the  pillar  of  his  glory,”  viz., 
his  translation  of  Shakspeare.  Even  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  partiality  towards  him, 
she  continued  to  admit  that  he  was  the  only  one  among  this 
set  who  worked  hard,  knew  his  own  mind,  and  was  ready 
at  all  times.  And,  when  at  last  they  all  begin  to  turn  their 
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stints  avainFt  Giithe  hinisielf,  she  writes  to  Sehelling:, 
“  Don’t  chime  in  chorus,  nor  take  part  in  the  hinsphemics 
against  Gothe ;  ”  and  makes  no  ceremony  whatever,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Tieek’s  |)oems,  in  Inushing  at  his  “  imagination, 
always  flapping  its  wings  and  fluttering,  yet  unable  to  soar 
aloft  1  ”  she  delights  in  Voltaire’s  tales ;  but  as  for  his 
tragedies,  she  cares  for  them  only  in  Gotlie’s  harmonious 
translations,  of  which  she  says,  “lie  has  set  Voltaire  to 
music,  as  Mozart  did  Schickaneder ;  ”  alluding  to  “  Tanered,” 
and  the  “  Zauberflote.” 

Her  husband  knew  well  how  to  turn  her  eminent  clever¬ 
ness  and  perspicacity  to  the  best  possible  account ;  and  her 
brother-in-law  would  have  liked  to  do  the  same,  hut  he  set 
about  it  too  awkwardly.  He  had  at  that  time  just  left 
Jena  for  Berlin,  where  he  was  starting  a  new  periodical 
called  the  Athenaim,  by  means  of  which  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  place  the  whole  of  contemporary  German  literature 
“  in  a  state  of  siege,”  —  from  Nicolai’s  antiquated  rational¬ 
ist  school,  that  pig-tail  of  Lessing’s,  to  the  epicurism  of 
W'ielanil  and  his  followers,  Schiller’s  Idealism,  the  self- 
styled  humorists  a  la  Ilippcl,  and  Anally  down  to  the  pure 
classical  writers,  Gdthc  always  excepted.  Caroline  was  — 
to  use  his  own  inappropriate  languaire  —  to  assist  him  “  in 
taming  and  drilling  this  young  Herculean  bear  ”  (the 
Atherxfum  /).  She  was  likewise  requested  to  send  direct 
fraqmr-ntary  contributions  from  her  own  pen  —  for  these 
Romanliker,  like  most  people  devoid  of  creative  power,  had 
a  mania  for  fragments.  She,  however,  n-fused  to  contrib¬ 
ute,  for  she  knew  herself  too  well  to  exchange  willingly 
the  part  of  an  Egeria  for  that  of  a  Sappho.  He  next  took 
to  extracting  passages  from  his  brilliant  sister-in-law’s  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  with  a  view  to  inserting  them  in  his  periotlieal; 
for:unatclv  for  Caroline,  however,  he  soon  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  they  were  altogether  of  too  personal  a  nature,  — 
“  too  pure,  too  beautiful,  too  delicate,  to  allow  of  his  making 
her  appear  intentional  by  detaching  portions  of  them.” 
Finding  himself  unsuccessful  with  the  mother,  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  the  daughter.  Augusta,  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  little  creature  imaginable,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  eyes 
in  viewing  the  portrait  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  corroborative  evidence  of  her  friends  and  admirers, 
was  but  twelve  years  old  in  1797,  although  precociously 
developed.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  by  her  letters,  and  still 
more  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  and 
Tieck,  that  she  must  have  been  lively,  bright,  and  childlike, 
vet  endowed  with  unusual  intelligence  for  her  age.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  spoil  this  wonderful  child,  assuredly  the 
circle  in  which  she  grew  up,  and  the  tone  prevailing  in  it, 
would  have  done  it.  At  times  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  smile  or  be  indignant  at  certain  passasres  of  letters  which 
were  addressed  to  this  young  girl  at  the  age  of  ten  and 
twelve.  Those  of  Caroline  herself  to  her  daughter  are  in  a 
slight  degree  more  guarded,  for  she  is  more  natural  and  un- 
affected  than  the  rest,  and  then  she  is  her  mother;  yet 
both  she  and  her  husband,  especially  the  latter,  constantly 
allude  to  persons  and  tilings  in  their  correspondence  with 
her  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  she  should  have 
ignored.  As  for  Friedrich,  he  Jests  with  her  in  his  coarse, 
heavy  way.  “  Bid  your  mother  keep  an  eye  upon  Wilhelm, 
on  account  of  the  Paulus  flirtation.”  *  And  soon  after, 
“  You  are  just  twelve  years  old  to-dav ;  and  you  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  sit  on  my  knees.  'l  see  how  hard  this 
will  be  for  you,  but  it  is  your  mother’s  wish . I  prom¬ 

ise  you  to  keep  you  au  courant  if  any  woman  should  fall  in 
love  with  me,  for  I  am  not  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  any 
one.”  He  seriously  proposes  to  this  child  to  help  him  in 
his  view.  “Will  you  not  take  part  in  the  Attic  Museum  1 
you  shall  have  ton  thalers  a  sheet  for  vour  work.  Only  in 
that  case  it  would  not  be  superfluous  if  you  were  to  learn 
to  treat  German  orthography  with  a  little  less  respect.” 

Friedrich’s  adventures  in  Berlin  are  well  known.  He 
there  became  intimate  with  Schleicrmacher  and  Henriette 
Herz  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  he  speaks  most  disparagingly 
in  his  letters),  and  at  last  met  with  her  whose  influence 
was  to  supersede  that  of  Caroline  during  his  after-life,  and 

•  This  alludes,  not  to  the  fliture  second  wife  of  A.  W.  Scblegel,  but 
to  ber  mother,  still  youthful  then. 
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who  was  to  become  his  chief  helpmate  in  his  writings,  and 
his  assistant  in  translating  “  Faublas,”  or  copying  his 
“  Lucinde,”  with  her  sister  Henrietta.  It  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  enter  here  into  the  liistory  of  this  daughter  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn’s,  who  afterwards  became  Friedrich  Schlegel’i 
wife,  and  was  the  mother  of  Philip  Veit.*  Friedrich 
Schlegel  was  not  her  flrst  nor  her  only  love,  as  has  lieon 
generally  supposed.  A  somewhat  enigmatical  individual, 
the  natural  son  of  a  reigning  prince,  who  by  turns  led  the  ! 
life  of  a  traveller,  a  military  adventurer,  and  a  scientifle  man, 
had  succeeded  in  maifing  a  very  deep  impression  upon  her 
heart ;  and  she  had  allowed  this  passively  sensual  feeling  to 
get  the  better  of  her,  without  oflering  any  great  resistance. 

At  the  time  of  young  Schlegel’s  flrst  appearance  in  Berlin, 
she  found  herself  in  that  delicate  situation  in  which  the 
two  greatest  modern  poets  have  chosen  to  place  their  types 
of  the  lover,  Romeo  and  Werther,  in  order  better  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  susceptibility  of  their  hearts  for  new  impressions. 

In  other  words,  she  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  a 
flrst  wound  :  but  it  apt>ears  that  it  was  not  long  in  healing 
when  she  once  knew  Friedrich;  for  soon  after  we  find  her, 
with  the  characteristic  indelicacy  of  the  times  and  of  the 
set  to  which  she  belonged,  publishing  love-letters  written  to 
her  by  her  first  lover,  Edouard  D’ Alton,  in  her  fragmentary 
novel,  “  Florentin.”  Her  liauon  with  Friedrich  Schlegel 
was,  as  is  well-known,  to  give  rise  likewise  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  novel ;  but  this  time  it  was  the  lover  who  took  upon 
himself  the  indiscreet  mission  of  “  Lucinde.”  “  Pedantism,” 
says  an  epigram  of  that  time,  “  asked  Imagination  for  a 
kiss,  but  she  sent  him  back  to  Sin.  Bold,  though  impotent, 
he  embraced  her,  and  she  brought  forth  a  still-born  off¬ 
spring,  —  ‘  Lucinde.’  ”  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  work  better ;  it  was  indeed  one  of  those  boxes  on  the 
ear,  as  the  author  himself  modestly  styles  them,  which  he 
was  wont  to  administer  to  those  “  blind  enough  not  see  that 
he  had  genius.”  By  this  we  can  see  that  he  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  hard  upon  himself ;  and  yet  he  knew  his  own 
character  well,  for  in  a  lucid  interval  he  says,  “  It  seems 
to  me  as  though  the  world  might  again  be  divided,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  modern  history,  into  two  great  categories, 

—  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  You”  (meaning  Wilhelm  and 
Caroline)  “  belong  to  the  lay  folks,  we  ”  (i.e.,  he  and  Doro¬ 
thea)  “  to  the  clerks.” 

The  sensual  monk  and  his  excitable  nun,  however,  began 
to  feel  themselves  considerably  less  at  ease  in  Berlin,  after 
committing  this  gross  etourderie,  and  to  think  seriously  of 
removing  elsewhere.  The  gates  of  Dresden,  where  Fried¬ 
rich’s  married  sister  resided,  were  closed  against  them,  not 
on  account  of  any  scruples  of  morality,  but  simply  Ix  cause 
Dorothea  was  as  yet  unbaptized,  — just  as  Caroline  had 
found  herself  unable  to  re-enter  her  native  town  Gottengen,  al¬ 
though  legally  married  to  August  Wilhelm,  because  she  was 
suspi’cted  of  Jacobinism.  TTius  we  see  how  enviable  the 
political  state  of  Germany  must  have  been  in  those  days  of 
unlimited  intellectual  freedom.  Friedrich  and  Dorothea 
finished  by  settling  at  Jena;  and  this  was  a  great  mistake. 
For,  although  the  two  brothers  had  a  sincere  and  heartfelt 
love  and  admiration  for  each  other,  it  was  a  very  different 
thing  with  the  two  sisters-in-law,  and  consequently  dissen¬ 
sions  speedily  arose.  Not  that  the  irregularity  of  Dorothea 
Veit’s  connection  with  Friedrich  Schlegel  in  the  least  scan¬ 
dalized  Caroline ;  for  had  she  not  shown  herself  ready  to 
receive  even  Ilenrietto,  Dorothea’s  sister,  in  spite  of  her  full 
consciousness  of  the  “  innocent  affection  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Wilhelm  ”  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
ecclesiastical  nature  of  Dorothea  which  found  itself  unable 
to  chime  in  with  Caroline’s  mundane  tendencies.  Their 
fiiends  are  unanimous  in  attributing  the  initiative  of  the 
quarrel  entirelv  to  Dorothea ;  and  all,  even  Caroline  herself, 
agreed  in  absolving  Friedrich  from  all  blame  in  the  matter, 
excepting  that  of  weakness. 

On  their  first  arrival,  Caroline  had  come  forward  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  companion  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  writes  to 
her  daughter,  “  She  has  a  national  (i.e.)  Jewish  look, 
demeanor,  and  countenance.  I  do  not  consider  her  pretty. 

•  One  of  the  most  celebrated  German  painters  of  the  Orerbeek 
.ehool. 
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Her  eyes  arc  large  and  flashing,  but  the  lower  part  of  her 
face  is  too  careworn  and  heavy.  She  is  not  taller,  though 
a  little  broader,  than  I.  Her  voice  is  the  most  feminine 
part  of  her.”  Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  8iip|)ose 
Caroline  quite  surpassed  her  in  womanly  attractions. 
There  still  exist  two  portraits  of  Caroline  and  h  -r  daughter 
by  Tischbein,  which  may  certainly  be  flatterin'^  likenesses; 
but  painters  are  not  given  to  making  portraits  like  these  un¬ 
less  there  be  something  about  the  subject  which  inspires 
them.  Both  are  charming ;  and  although  it  be  difficult  not 
to  be  reminded  of  the  maire  pulchra  Jilia  pulchrior,  still  the 
charms  of  the  woman  of  thirty-six  outweigh  those  of  the 
girl  of  fourteen.  Tlie  head-dress,  h  la  Marie  Antoinette,  so 
ezactiv  suits  the  delicate  and  smiling  head,  the  eyes  are  so 
eloquently  caressing,  the  lips  seem  about  to  utter  the  Siren’s 
lay,  the  neck  —  a  thing  so  rare  in  German  women  —  is  so  per- 
fec'ly  rounded  and  beautifully  set  upon  her  falling  shoulders. 
Then,  again,  a  light  veil  is  cast  over  this  amiable  serenity, 
giving  it,  as  it  were,  the  stamp  of  the  century.  Those  eyes 
must  assuredly  have  perused  Ossian,  and  sfied  tears  over 
La  Nouvelle  Heloise.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Doro¬ 
thea  should  have  dreaded  her  influence  over  Friedrich. 
Nevertheless,  things  went  on  tolerably  as  long  as  Wilhelm 
remained  at  Jena;  but  when  he  left  for  Berlin  (1801),  the 
storm  which  had  been  gathering  broke  loose.  According 
to  true  German  custom,  of  course  every  one  was  initiated 
into  the  innermost  privacy  of  these  family  dissensions ;  two 
parties  formed  at  Jena,  one  for,  one  against,  Friedrich. 
As  for  August  Wilhelm,  he  took  Caroline’s  part  against  his 
brother,  at  a  time  when  he  was  no  longer  in  love  with  her, 
when  he  was  sighing  after  Sophie  Bernhardi,  and  when  she 
herself  made  no  secret  of  her  attachment  to  Sehelling. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Caroline  when  Friedrich  and 
Dorothea  left  Jena  at  last,  after  a  stay  of  three  years  (1802). 
“They  are  gone  off  to  France,”  writes  she  triumphantly, 
“to  be  married,  a  la  Republicaine.  Under  Robespierre  peo¬ 
ple  were  wont  to  call  drowning  in  the  Loire  a  ‘  Republican 
wedding.’  And  I  must  say  I  should  not  grudge  one-half 
of  this  couple  a  wedding  of  that  kind,”  she  adds,  with  a 
woman’s  harshness,  and  a  want  of  taste  very  rare  in  her. 
Friedrich  went  to  pay  her  a  visit  before  leaving  Jena.  “  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  call  upon  her,”  he  writes  to  Wil¬ 
helm,  “  since  j^ou  still  consider  her  as  your  wife ;  but  the 
meeting  was  icy,  although  extremely  polite.”  Now,  what 
could  have  happened  to  prevent  August  Wilhelm  from  con- 
lideriug  Caroline  any  longer  as  his  wife  ? 


THE  LIME  IN  THE  MORTAR. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

I  SHALL  presume  in  all  my  readers  some  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  about  lime.  I  shall  take  for  granted,  for  instance, 
that  all  are  better  informed  than  a  certain  party  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  black  fellows  were,  a  few  years  since. 

In  prowling  on  the  track  of  a  party  of  English  settlers, 
to  see  what  they  could  pick  up,  they  came  —  oh,  joy  I  —  on 
a  sack  of  flour,  dropped  and  left  behind  in  the  bush  at  a 
certain  creek.  The  poor  savages  had  not  had  such  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  good  meal  for  many  a  day.  With  endless  jabber 
log  and  dancing,  the  whole  tribe  gathered  round  the  pre¬ 
cious  floui^bag  with  all  the  pannikins,  gourds,,  and  other 
hollow  articles  it  could  muster,  each,  of  course,  with  a  due 
quantity  of  water  from  the  creek  therein ;  and  the  chief  be¬ 
gan  dealing  out  the  flour  by  handfuls,  beginning,  of  course, 
with  the  boldest  warriors.  But,  horror  of  horrors,  each 
man’s  porridge  swelled  before  his  eyes,  grew  hot,  smoked, 
boiled  over.  They  turned  and  fled,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  from  before  that  supernatural  prodigy ;  and  the  set¬ 
tlers,  coming  back  to  look  for  the  dropped  sack,  saw  a  sight 
which  told  the  whole  tale.  For  the  poor  creatures,  in 
their  terror,  had  thrown  away  their  pans  and  calabashes, 
and  each  one  filled  with  that  which  it  was  likely  to  contain, 
leeing  that  the  sack  itself  had  contained,  not  flour,  but 


quick-lime.  In  memory  of  which  comi-tragedy,  that  creek 
is  called  to  this  day,  “  Flour-bag  Creek.” 

Now,  I  take  for  "ranted  that  you  are  all  more  learned 
than  these  black  fellow  s.  and  know  quick-lime  from  flour. 
But  still  you  are  not  Iwund  to  know  what  quick-lime  is. 
Let  me  explain  it  to  you. 

Lime,  properly  speaking,  is  a  metal,  which  goes  among 
chemists  by  the  name  of  calcium.  But  it  is  formed,  as  you 
all  know,  in  the  citrth,  not  as  a  metal,  but  as  a  stone ;  as 
chalk  or  limestone,  which  is  a  carbonate  of  lime ;  that  is, 
calcium  combined  with  o.xygeii  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

In  that  state  it  will  make,  if  it  is  crystalline  and  hard, 
excellent  building  stone.  The  finest  white  marbles,  like 
those  of  Carrara  in  Italy,  of  which  the  most  delicate  stat¬ 
ues  are  carved,  is  carbonate  of  lime,  altered  and  hardened  by 
volcanic  heat.  But  to  make  mortar  of  it,  it  must  be  soft¬ 
ened,  and  then  brought  into  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  har¬ 
dened  again  ;  and  ages  since,  some  man  or  other,  who  de¬ 
serves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  inventors,  one  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  his  race,  discovered  the  art  of  making 
lime  soft  and  hard  attain ;  in  fact,  of  making  mortar.  The 
discovery  was  probably  very  ancient;  and  made,  probably, 
like  most  of  tlie  old  discoveries,  in  the  East,  spreading 
westward  gradually.  The  earlier  Greek  buildings  are 
cvclopean ;  that  is,  of  stone  fitted  to'jtether  without  mortar. 
Tlie  earlier  E'jyptian  buildings,  though  the  stones  are 
exquisitely  squared  and  polished,  are  put  together  likewise 
without  mortar.  S.i,  long  ages  after,  were  the  earlier  Ro¬ 
man  buildings,  and  even  some  of  the  later.  The  famous 
aqueduct  of  the  Pont  du  Guard  near  Nisraes,  in  the  south 
of  France,  has,  if  1  recollect  right,  no  mortar  whatever  in 
it.  The  stones  of  its  noble  double  tier  of  circular  arches 
have  been  dropped  into  their  places  upon  the  wooden  cen¬ 
tres,  and  stand  unmoveil  to  this  day,  simply  hv  the  jam¬ 
ming  of  their  own  wei  :  ht,  —  a  miracle  of  art.  I^ut  the  fact 
is  puzzling ;  for  these  Romans  were  the  best  mortar-makers 
of  the  world.  We  cannot,  I  believe,  8'irpa.“s  them  in  the 
art,  even  now ;  and  in  some  of  their  old  castles,  the  mortar 
is  actually  to  this  day  harder  and  tougher  than  the  stones 
which  it  holds  together.  And  they  had  plenty  of  lime  at 
hand,  if  they  h.id  chosen  to  make  mortar.  The  Pont  du 
Gard  crosses  a  limestone  ravine,  and  is  itself  built  of  lime¬ 
stone.  But  I  presume  the  cunning  Romans  would  not  trust 
mortar  made  from  that  coarse  Nmnimilite  limestone,  filled 
with  gritty  sand,  and  preferred,  with  their  usual  careful¬ 
ness,  no  mortar  at  all  to  bad. 

But  I  must  return,  and  tell  my  readers,  in  a  few 
words,  I  he  chemical  history  of  mortar.  If  limestone  be 
burned,  or  rather  roasted  in  a  kiln,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off  —  as  you  may  discover  by  your  own  mjse ;  as 
many  a  poor  tramp  has  discovered  too  late,  when,  on  a 
cold  winter  night,  he  has  lain  down  by  the  side  of  the 
burning  kiln  to  keep  himself  warm,  and  woke  in  the  other 
world,  stilled  to  death  by  the  poisonous  fumes. 

The  lime  then  gives  off  its  carbonic  acid,  and  also  its 
water  of  crystallization ;  that  is,  water  which  it  holds  (as  do 
many  rocks)  locked  up  in  it  unseen,  and  only  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  chemical  analysis.  It  is  then  anhy  drous — that 
is.  waterless  —  oxide  of  lime,  what  we  call  quick-lime ;  that 
which  figure  1  in  the  comi-tragedy  of  “Flour-bag  Creek;” 
and  then,  as  you  may  find  if  you  get  it  under  your  nails  or 
into  your  eyes,  will  burn  and  blister  like  an  acid. 

This  has  to  be  turned  again  into  a  hard  and  tough  artifi¬ 
cial  limestone;  in  plain  words,  into  mortar:  and  the  first 
step  is  to  slack  it;  that  is,  to  give  it  back  the  water  which  it  has 
lost,  and  for  which,  as  it  were,  it  is  thirsting.  So  it  is  slacked 
with  water,  which  it  drinks  in,  heating  itself  and  the  water  till 
it  steams,  and  swells  in  bulk,  because  it  takes  the  substance 
of  the  water  into  its  own  substance.  Slacked  lime,  as  we 
all  know,  is  not  visibly  wetter  than  quicklime :  it  crumbles 
to  a  dry  white  powder,  in  spite  of  all  the  water  which  it 
contains. 

Then  it  must  be  made  to  set ;  that  is,  to  return  to  lime¬ 
stone,  to  carbonate  of  lime,  by  drinking  in  the  carbonic 
acid  firom  water  and  air,  which  some  sorts  of  lime  will  do 
instantly,  setting  at  once,  and  being  therefore  used  as 
cements.  But  the  lime  usually  employed  must  be  mixed 
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with  moi'c  or  less  sand  to  make  it  set  hard ;  and  how  that 
sand  makes  it  set,  I  do  not  know,  and  1  cannot  find  man  or 
l>ook  to  tell  me.  Possibly  the  an^lar  grains  of  sand  may 
serve  as  points  round  which  the  lime  paste  can  crystallize 
itself  again,  as  it  becomes  carbonate  of  lime. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mortar  paste  has  now  to  do  two 
tilings,  —  to  dry,andtotake  upcarbonic  acid  fixim  the  air  and 
water  enough  to  harden  it  again  into  limestone;  and  that  it 
will  take  some  time  in  doing.  A  brick  wall,  1  am  informed, 
requires  several  years  before  it  is  set  throughout,  and  has 
acquired  its  lull  hardness,  or  rather  toughness ;  and  goo<l 
mortar,  as  is  well  known,  will  acquire  extreme  hardness 
with  age,  probably  from  the  very  same  cause  that  it  did 
when  it  was  limestone  in  the  earth.  For,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  more  ancient  tlie  strata  is  in  which  the  limestone  is 
found,  tlie  harder  the  limestone  is,  —  except  in  cases  where 
volcanic  action  and  earthquake  pressure  have  hardened 
limestone  in  more  recent  strata,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white 
marbles  of  Carrara,  in  Italy,  which  are  the  limestones 
of  the  age  of  our  Oolites,  the  freestone  of  Bath,  &c.,  har¬ 
dened  by  the  heat  of  intruded  volcanic  rocks. 

But  now,  what  is  the  limestone  V  and  how  did  it  get 
where  it  is  ?  Not  into  the  mortar,  I  mean,  but  into  the 
limestone  quarry  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  or  rather,  help  you  to 
tell  yourselves,  by  leading  you,  as  before,  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  Let  me  lead  you  to  places  unknown  in¬ 
deed  to  most ;  but  there  may  be  sailors  or  soldiers  among 
my  readers  who  know  them  far  better  than  I  do.  Let  me 
lead  you,  in  fancy,  to  some  island  in  the  tropic  seas. 
After  all,  I  am  not  leading  you  as  far  away  as  you  fancy  by 
several  thousand  miles,  as  you  will  see,  1  trust,  ere  1  have 
done. 

Let  me  take  you  to  some  island :  what  shall  it  be  like  ? 
Shall  it  be  a  high  island,  with  cliff  piled  on  cliff,  and  peak 
on  peak,  all  rich  with  mighty  forests,  like  a  furred  mantle 
of  green  retreat,  mounting  up  and  up,  till  it  is  lost  among 
white  clouds  above  V  Or  shall  it  be  a  mere  low  reef, 
which  you  do  not  see  till  you  are  close  upon  it  ?  on  which 
nothing  rises  above  the  water,  but  here  and  there  a  knot 
of  cocoa-nut  palms  or  a  block  of  stone,  or  a  few  bushes,  all 
swarming  with  innumer.ible  seafowl  and  their  eggs  Y  Let 
it  be  which  you  will :  both  are  strange  enough,  both  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  both  will  tell  us  a  story. 

llie  ship  will  have  to  lie-to,  and  anchor  if  she  can,  it 
may  be  a  mile,  it  may  be  only  a  few  yards,  from  the  land. 
For  between  it  and  the  land  will  be  a  line  of  breakers, 
raging  in  before  the  warm  trade-wind.  And  this,  you  will 
be  told,  marks  the  edge  of  the  coral  reef. 

You  will  have  to  go  ashore  in  a  boat,  over  a  sea  which 
looks  unfa  burnable,  which  may  be  a  mile  or  more  in  depth, 
and  search  for  an  opening  in  the  reef,  through  which  the 
boat  can  pass  without  being  knocked  to  pieces. 

You  find  one ;  and  in  a  moment,  what  a  change  I  The 
deep  has  suddenly  become  shallow;  the  blue  white, 
from  the  gleam  of  the  white  coral  at  the  bottom.  But  the 
coral  is  not  all  white,  only,  indeed,  a  little  of  it ;  for  as  you 
look  doivn  through  the  clear  water,  you  find  that  the  coral 
is  starred  with  innumerable  live  flowers,  blue,  crimson, 
gray,  everj-  conceivable  hue ;  and  that  these  are  the  coral 
polypes,  each  with  its  ring  of  arms  thrust  out  of  its  cell, 
are  building  up  their  common  habitations  of  lime.  If  you 
want  to  understand,  by  a  rough  but  correct  description, 
what  a  coral  polype  is,  all  who  have  been  to  the  sea-side 
know,  or  at  least  have  heard  of,  sea-anemones.  Now, 
coral  polyjies  are  sea-anemones,  which  make  each  a  shell 
of  lime,  growing  with  its  growth.  As  for  their  shapes,  the 
variety  of  them,  the  beauty  of  them,  no  tongue  can  de¬ 
scribe  them.  If  you  want  to  see  them,  go  to  the  coral 
rooms  of  the  British  or  Liverpool  museums,  and  judge  for 
yourselves.  On  y  remember  that  you  must  re-clothe  each 
of  their  exquisite  forms  with  a  coating  of  lime  jelly,  of 
some  delicate  hue,  and  put  back  into  every  one  ot  the 
thousand  cells  its  living  flower;  and  into  the  beds,  or 
rather  b.mks,  of  the  salt-water  flower  garden,  the  gaudiest 
of  shell-less  sea-anemoncs,  such  ns  we  have  on  our  coasts, 
rooted  in  the  cracks,  and  live  shells  and  sea-slugs,  as 
gaudy  as  they,  crawling  about,  with  fifly  other  forms  of 
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fantastic  and  exuberant  life.  You  must  not  overlook,  too, 
the  fish,  especially  the  parrot  fish,  some  of  them  of  the 
gaudiest  colors,  who  spend  their  lives  in  browsing  on  tlie 
live  coral,  with  strong  clipping  and  grinding  teeth,  just  as 
a  cow  browses  the  grass,  keeping  the  animal  matter,  and 
throwing  away  the  lime  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
white  mud,  which  fills  up  the  interstices  in  the  coral  beds. 

The  bottom,  just  outside  the  reef,  is  covered  with  that 
mud,  mixed  with  more  lime-mud,  which  the  surge  we^.n 
off  the  reef ;  and  if  you  have,  as  you  should  have,  a  dreJire 
on  board,  and  try  a  haul  of  that  mud  as  you  row  hoiiK', 
you  may  find,  but  not  always,  animal  forms  rooted  in  it, 
which  will  delight  the  soul  ot  a  scientific  man.  One  I  hope 
would  be  some  sort  of  Terebratula,  or  shell  akin  to  it.  Yuu 
would  think  it  a  cockle,  with  forked  beaks:  you  would  lie 
wrong.  The  animal  which  dwells  in  it  has  about  the  s.viue 
relationship  to  a  cockle  as  a  dog  has  to  a  bird.  It  is  a 
Brachiopod,  a  family  with  which  the  ancient  seas  onru 
swarmed,  but  which  is  rare  now,  all  over  the  world,  ha^in'r 
been  supplanted  and  driven  out  of  the  seas  by  nearer  and 
stronger  forms  of  shelled  animals.  The  nearest  sjiot  at 
which  you  are  likely  to  dredge  a  live  Brachio|)od  will  be  in 
the  deep  waters  of  Loch  Fyne,  in  Argyleshire,  where 
the  species  still  linger,  fastened  strangely  enough  to  the 
smooth  pebbles  of  a  submerged  glacier,  found  in  the  open 
air  during  the  age  of  ice,  but  sunk  now  to  a  depth  of  eighty 
fathoms.  The  first  time  I  saw  these  shells  come  up  iu  the 
dredge,  out  of  the  dark  and  motionless  abyss,  I  eouid 
sympathize  with  those  feelings  of  mingled  delight  and 
awe,  with  which,  so  my  compani  m  told  me,  the  great  Prof. 
Owen  had,  in  the  same  spot,  first  beheld  these  lingering 
remnants  of  a  primaeval  world. 

The  other  might  be  (but  I  cannot  promise  you  even  a 
chance  of  dredging  that,  unless  you  were  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  or  the  windward  side  of  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands)  a  live  Crinoid,  an  exquisite  starfish,  with 
long  and  branching  arms,  but  rooted  in  the  mud  by  a  long 
stalk,  and  that  stalk  throwing  out  barren  side  branches, 
the  whole  a  living  plant  of  stone.  You  may  see  in  museums 
specimens  of  this  family,  now  so  rare,  all  but  ex'iuct. 
And  yet  fifty  or  a  hundred  different  forms  of  the  same 
type  swarmed  in  the  ancient  seas,  —  whole  masses  of  lime¬ 
stone  made  up  of  little  else  but  the  fragments  of  such  ani¬ 
mals. 

But  we  have  not  landed  yet  on  the  dry  part  of  the  reef. 
Let  us  make  to  it,  taking  care,  meanwhile,  that  we  do  not 
get  our  feet  cut  by  the  coral,  or  stung  as  by  nettles  by  the 
coral  insects.  We  shall  see  that  the  dry  land  is  made  up 
entirely  of  coral,  ground  and  broken  by  the  waves,  anil 
hurled  inland  by  tne  storm,  sometimes  in  huge  bowlders, 
mostly  as  fine  mud ;  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  rain,  which  filters  through  it,  charge<l  with 
lime  from  the  rotting  coral,  the  whole  is  setting,  as  cement 
sets,  into  rock  :  and  what  is  this  ?  A  long  bank  of  stone 
standing  up  as  a  low  cliff,  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  It  is  full  of  fragments  of  shell,  of  fragmen  s 
of  coral,  of  all  sorts  of  animal  remains,  and  the  lower  part 
of  it  is  quite  hard  rock ;  moreover,  it  is  bedded  in  regular 
layers,  just  such  as  you  see  in  a  quairy.  But  how  did  it 
get  there  ?  for  it  must  have  been  formed  at  the  sea-level, 
some  of  it,  indeed,  under  the  sea ;  for  here  are  great  masses 
of  madrepore  and  limestone  corals  unshedded,  just  as  they 
grew.  What  lifted  it  up  ?  Your  companions,  if  you  have 
any,  who  know  the  island,  have  no  difficulty  in  telling  you. 
It  was  borne  up,  they  say,  in  the  earthquake  in  such  and 
such  a  year ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  if  you 
will  go  on  shore,  on  the*main  island  which  rises  inside  the 
reef,  you  may  see  dead  coral  beds  just  like  these,  lying  on 
the  old  rcK-ks,  and  sloping  up  along  the  flanks  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  I  have  seen 
such  many  a  time. 

And  so  you  find  the  coral  being  converted  gradually  into 
a  limestone  rock,  either  fine  and  homogeneous,  composed  of 
coral  gi  own  into  pulp,  or  filled  with  corals  and  shells,  or 
with  angular  fragments  of  older  coral  rock.  Did  you  never 
see  that  last  ?  No  ?  Yes,  you  have  a  hundred  times.  You 
have  but  to  look  at  the  marbles  commonly  used  about  these 
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ulfttids,  with  angular  fragments  imbedded  in  the  mass,  and 
here  and  there  a  shell,  and  the  whole  cemented  together  by 
water,  holding  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  see  the 
rery  same  phenomenon  perpetuated  to  this  day. 

Thus,  1  think,  we  have  got  first  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown ;  and  from  a  tropic  coral  island  back  here  to  the 
limestone  hills  of  these  islands ;  and  I  did  not  speak  at 
random  when  1  said  that  I  was  not  leading  you  away  as 
tar  as  you  fancied,  by  several  thousand  miles. 

Examine  any  average  limestone  quarry,  from  Bristol  to 
Berwick,  and  you  will  see  there  all  1  have  been  describing ; 
that  is,  all  of  it  which  is  not  sott  animal  matter,  certain  to 
decay.  You  will  see  the  lime-mud  hardened  into  rock 
beds;  you  will  see  the  shells  imbedded  in  it;  you  will  see 
the  corals  in  every  stage  of  destruction ;  you  will  see  whole 
layers  made  up  of  innumerable  fragments  of  Crinoids  — 
no  wonder  they  are  innumerable,  tor,  it  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated,  there  are  in  a  single  animal  of  some  of  the  species 
une  hundred  and  forty  thousand  joints,  one  hundred  and 
tbrty  thousand  bits  of  lime  to  fall  apart  when  its  soft  parts 
decay.  But  was  it  not  all  there  ?  And  why  should  it  not 
have  got  there  by  the  same  process  by  which  similar  old 
coral  beds  get  up  the  mountain  sides  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere,  namely,  by  the  upheaving  force  of  earth¬ 
quakes  ?  When  you  see  similar  eti'ects,  you  have  a  ri^ht  to 
presume  similar  causes.  If  you  see  a  man  fall  oil’  a  house 
here,  and  break  his  neck,  and  some  years  after,  in  Loudon 
or  New  York,  or  anywhere  else,  you  find  another  man  ly¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  another  house,  with  his  neck  broken  in  | 
the  same  way,  is  it  not  a  very  fair  presumption  that  he  has 
fallen  oil'  a  house  likewise  V 

You  may  be  wrong.  lie  may  have  come  to  his  end  by  a 
dozen  otlier  means ;  but  you  must  have  proof  of  that.  X  ou 
will  have  a  full  right,  in  science  and  in  common-sense,  to 
tay  that  man  fell  oft'  the  house,  till  some  one  proves  to  you 
that  he  did  not. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  which  you  see  in  the  limestones 
of  these  isles  —  save  and  except  the  ditl'erence  in  every 
shell  and  coral  —  which  you  would  not  see  in  the  coral 
beds  of  the  ^Vest  Indies,  if  such  earthquakes  as  that  fa¬ 
mous  one  at  St.  Thomas’s,  in  1866,  became  common  and 
periodic,  upheaving  the  land  (they  needs  upheave  it  a  very 
little,  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet),  till  St.  Thomas’s, 
and  all  the  Virgin  Isles,  and  the  mighty  mountain  of  Porto 
Rico,  which  looms  up  dim  and  purple  to  the  west,  were  all 
joined  into  dry  land  once  more,  and  the  lonely  coral-shoal 
of  Anegada  were  raised,  as  it  would  be  raised  then,  into  a 
limestoue  table-laml,  like  that  of  Central  Ireland,  of  Gal¬ 
way,  or  of  County  Clare. 

But  you  must  clearly  understand,  that,  however  much 
these  coralline  limestones  have  been  upheaved  since  they 
were  formed,  yet  the  sea-bottom,  while  they  were  being 
formed,  was  sinking,  and  not  rising.  This  is  a  fact  which 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  observations 
matle  in  the  world-famous  voyage  of  the  Beagle ;  and  the 
observations  of  subsequent  great  naturalists  have  all  gone 
to  corroborate  his  theory. 

It  was  supposed  at  first,  you  must  understand,  that  when 
you  found  a  coral  island  rising  steeply  to  the  surface  of  the 
tea  out  of  blue  water,  perhaps  a  thousand  fathoms  or  more, 
that  that  was  plain  proof  that  the  little  coral  polypes  had 
begun  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
bmlt  up  the  whole  island  out  of  that  enormous  depth. 

But  it  soon  came  out  that  that  theory  was  not  correct ; 
for  the  coral  polypes  cannot  live  and  build,  save  in  shallow 
water,  —  say  thirty  to  forty  fathoms.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
iirongest  and  largest  species  work  best  at  the  very  surface, 
and  in  the  cut  of  the  strongest  surf.  And  so  arose  a  puzzle 
ai  to  how  coral  was  formed  at  vast  depths,  and  of 
rast  thickness,  which  Mr.  Darwin  explained.  His  theory 
was,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  it  is  correct,  that 
in  these  cases  the  sea-bottom  is  sinking  ;  that  as  it  sinks, 
carrying  the  coral  beds  down  with  it,  the  coral  dies,  and  a 
fresh  five  crop  of  polypes  builds  on  the  top  of  the  houses 
uf  their  dead  ancestors;  and  as  the  depression  goes  on, 
generation  alter  generation  builds  upwards,  the  living  on 
the  dead,  keeping  the  upper  surface  of  the  reef  at  the 


same  level,  while  its  base  is  sinking  downward  into  tha 
abyss. 

And  by  applying  this  theory  to  the  coral  reef  of  th« 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  following  interesting  facts  were  made 
out :  — 

Tliat  where  you  have  an  island  rising  out  of  deep  water, 
with  a  ring  of  eoral  round  it,  a  little  wav  from  the  shore ; 
or,  as  in  Eastern  Australia,  a  coast  with  a  fringing  reef 
(the  Flinders  reef  of  Australia  is  eleven  thousand  miles 
long),  —  that  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  that  shore,  or  moun¬ 
tain,  is  sinking  slowly  beneath  the  sea.  That  where  you 
have,  as  you  often  have  in  the  Pacific,  a  mere  atoll,  or  cir^ 
cular  reef  of  coral,  with  a  shallow  pond  of  smooth  water  in 
.the  centre,  and  deep  sea  round,  that  is  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  the  mountain-top  has  sunk  completely  into  the  sea, 
and  that  the  corals  are  going  on  building  where  its  peak 
once  was. 

And  more.  Bv  working  out  the  geography  of  the  South- 
Sea  Islands  by  the  light  of  this  theory  of  Darwin’s,  th« 
following  extraordinary  fact  has  been  discovered :  — 

That  over  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  sinking  is 
going  on,  and  has  been  going  on  for  ages ;  and  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  beautiful  and  precious  South-Sea 
Islands  are  only  the  remnants  of  a  vast  continent  or  archi¬ 
pelago,  which  once  stretched  for  thousands  of  miles  between 
Australia  and  South  America. 

Now,  applying  the  same  theory  to  limestone  beds,  which 
are,  as  you  know,  onlv  fossil  coral  reefs,  we  have  a  right  to 
say,  when  we  see  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  limestones 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  that  while  they  were  being  laid 
down  as  coral  reef,  the  sea-bottom,  and  probably  the  neigh¬ 
boring  land,  must  have  been  sinking  to  the  amount  of  their 
thickness  —  to  several  thousand  feet  —  before  that  later  sink¬ 
ing  which  made  several  hundred  feet  of  millstone  grit  to  be 
laid  down  on  the  top  of  the  limestone. 

This  millstone  grit  is  a  new  and  a  very  remarkable  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  strange  story.  From  Derby  to  Northumber¬ 
land  it  forms  vast  and  lofty  moors,  capping,  as  at  Whern- 
side  and  Penygent,  the  highest  limestone  hills  with  its 
hard,  rough,  barren,  and  unfossiliferous  strata.  Everywhere, 
where  it  is  found,  it  lies  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  car¬ 
boniferous  limestone.  Almost  everywhere,  where  coal  is 
found  in  England,  it  lies  on  the  millstone  grit.  I  speak 
roughly,  for  tear  of  confusing  my  readers  with  details.  Th* 
three  deposits  pass,  more  or  less,  in  many  places,  into  each 
other ;  but  always  in  the  order  of  mountain  limestone  be¬ 
low,  millstone  grit  on  it,  and  coal  on  that  again. 

Now,  what  does  its  presence  prove?  What,  but  this? 
That,  after  the  great  coral  reefs  which  spresid  over  Somerset¬ 
shire  and  South  Wales,  around  the  present  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  —  and  those,  once  perhaps  joined  to  them,  which 
spread  from  Derby  to  Berwick,  with  a  western  branch 
through  North-east  Wales,  —  were  laid  down  —  after  all 
this,  I  say,  some  change  took  place  in  the  sea-bottom,  and 
brought  down  on  the  reefs  of  coral  sheets  of  sand,  which 
killed  the  corals,  and  buried  them  in  grit.  Does  any  reader 
wish  for  proof  of  this  ?  Let  him  examine  the  “  cherty,”  or 
flinty  beds  which  so  often  appear  where  the  bottom  of  the 
millstone  grit  is  passing  into  the  top  of  the  mountain  lime¬ 
stone,  —  the  beds,  to  give  an  instance,  which  are  now  quar¬ 
ried  on  the  top  of  the  Halkin  Mountain  in  Flintshire,  for 
chert,  which  is  sent  to  Staffordshire  to  be  ground  down  for 
the  manufacture  of  China,  —  he  will  find  layers  of  those 
beds,  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  as  hard  as  flint,  but  as 
porous  as  sponge.  And  on  examining  their  cavities,  he  will 
find  them  to  be  simply  hollow  crusts  of  innumerable  joints 
of  Crinoids,  so  exquisitely  preserved,  even  to  their  most 
delicate  markings,  that  it  is  plain  they  were  never  washed 
about  upon  a  beach,  but  have  grown  where,  or  nearly  where, 
they  lie.  ^Vhat,  then,  has  happened  to  them  ?  They  have 
been  killed  by  the  sand.  The  soft  parts  of  the  animals  have 
decayed,  letting  the  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  joints 
(more  or  less)  belonging  to  each  animal  fall  into  a  heap, 
and  be  imbedded  in  the  growing  sand-rock ;  and  then,  it 
may  be  long  years  after,  water  filtering  through  the  porous 
sand  has  removed  the  lime  of  which  the  joints  were  made, 
and  left  their  perfect  casts  behind. 
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So  much  for  the  millstone  p'its.  How  long  the  deposition 
of  sand  went  on,  how  long  alter  it  that  second  deposition  of 
sands  took  place,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “  gannis- 
ter,”  or  lower  coal  measure,  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  clear, 
at  least,  that  parts  of  that  ancient  sea  were  filling  up  and 
becoming  dry  land.  For  coal,  or  fossilized  vegetJible  mat¬ 
ter,  becomes  more  and  more  common  as  we  ascend  in  the 
series  of  beds ;  till  at  last,  in  the  upper  coal  measures,  the 
enormous  wealth  of  vegetation  growing,  much  of  it  where  it 
is  now  found,  prove  the  existence  of  some  such  sheets  of 
fertile  and  forest-clad  lowland  as  I  described  in  my  last 
paper.* 

Thousands  of  feet  of  rich  coral  reef,  thousands  of  feet  of 
barren  sands,  then  thousands  of  feet  of  rich  alluvial  forest, 
—  anti  all  these  sliding  into  each  other,  if  not  in  one  place, 
then  in  another,  without  violent  break  or  change.  Tliis  is 
the  story  which  the  lime  in  the  mortar  and  the  coal  on  the 
fire  —  between  the  two  —  reveal. 


VESUVIUS. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  its  neighborhood  .are 
more  superstitious  than  other  pe  iple,  we  can  scarcely  won¬ 
der  at  it.  They  dwell  among  ihe  living  evidences  of  those 
volcanic  forces  which  burst  out  from  time  to  time  into 
calamitous  activity.  It  is  not  only  those  whose  homes 
stand  on  the  very  slopes  of  the  burning  mountain  who  must 
be  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  insecurity,  although  it  is  they 
who  receive  the  most  terrible  reminders  of  the  perils  that 
perpetually  menace  them.  Tlie  eapit.al  itself  is  built  upon 
a  tract  of  fire,  that  girdles  it  with  visible  signs  of  d.anger. 
Even  when  every  thing  is  comparatively  tranquil,  the 
Neapolitans  can  always  see  from  the  Chiaja  and  the  Moles 
the  light  pufis  of  smoke  floating  over  the  cone  of  Vesuvius 
against  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky.  They  have  only  to  go 
on  the  other  side  as  far  as  the  Solfatara,  to  breathe  the 
gases  that  escape  tlirough  the  cracks  in  the  thin  crust 
which  arches  over  the  great  subterranean  fires.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  crust  is  somcwdiat  thicker  where  Naples  stands ; 
vet  every  now  and  then  even  Naples  throbs  to  earthquake 
shocks  that  suggest  terrible  possibilities.  The  traces  of 
Nature’s  violence  attract  tourists  to  Naples  almost  as  much 
as  the  charms  of  the  scenery.  Here  Herculaneum  lies 
under  its  masses  of  tufa,  and  the  moderns  have  huilt 
another  city  on  the  ancient  one.  There  Pompeii  is  labo¬ 
riously  emerging  from  its  bed  of  ashes.  Everywhere  broad 
lava  streams  seam  the  rich  landscape ;  the  older  ones 
thinly  covered  with  the  precarious  vegetation  which  strug¬ 
gles  to  root  itself  in  slowly  accumulating  soil,  the  later 
showing  in  all  their  natural  deformity.  Tliey  tell  how,  in 
the  lapse  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  mountain  has 
been  more  disastrously  active  th.in  before,  although  there 
has  been  no  such  calamity  as  th.at  of  a.d.  79.  But  who  can 
say  how  soon  what  h.os  happened  once  may  not  happen 
ai^ain,  and  with  circumstances  yet  more  aggravated  ?  TIic 
ifeapolitans  are  not  very  se.arching  students  of  scientific 
phenomena,  and  perhaps  they  never  fully  realize  the 
advantages  of  the  perpetual  satety-v.alve  which  they  have 
in  their  open  mountain.  As  for  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  long 
and  crowded  suburb,  stretching  from  Portici  to  Torre  del 
Annunziata,  by  Resina  and  Torre  del  Greco,  the  existence 
of  this  safety-valve  threatens  a  perpetual  danger.  They 
are  a  light-hearted  race  enough,  as  they  need  to  be ;  they 
are  content  to  live  in  the  passing  day,  and  take  little 
thought  for  the  morrow.  But  the  greater  their  habitual 
heedlessness,  the  heavier  are  the  shocks  which  from  time 
to  time  awaken  them  from  it.  When  Vesuvius  bursts  out 
in  smoke  and  flame  and  burning  lava  floo<ls,  there  is 
every  thing  in  the  spectacle  to  speak  home  to  their  alarmed 
senses.  ITieir  priests  scarcely  need  to  raise  their  voices 
to  point  the  moral.  The  people  turn  emulously  to  the 
neglected  saints,  crowd  to  the  shrines,  which  they  gener¬ 
ally  leave  to  their  women,  and  pnay  and  vow  till  their 
much  dying  seems  at  last  to  move  the  saintly  intercession. 
The  calamity  is  stayed  when  it  has  run  its  appointed 
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course.  Tlie  victims  humbly  acknowledge  the  penalty  of 
their  sins ;  those  who  are  spared  are  full  of  terveiit  irrati- 
tude  for  a  miraculous  deliverance.  The  reputation  of  St. 
Januarius  stands  higher  than  ever,  and  the  li(]ueliictiun  of 
his  precious  blood  is  watched  for  with  new  ardor  on  the 
next  annivers.ary  of  the  miracle. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  present  eruption  ij 
one  which  may  well  cause  the  Neapolitans  more  anxiety 
than  ever.  All  previous  eruptions  have  been  from  the 
cone  at  the  summit,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  at  a 
tolerably  safe  distance  from  Naples.  But  this  time  Vesu¬ 
vius  has  imitated  the  caprices  of  its  great  Sicilian  rival 
and  opened  a  new  crater  somewhere  on  the  depression  by 
the  Observatory.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  serious 
obstruction  has  choked  the  old  safety-valve ;  and  if  once 
convulsion  changes  the  subterranean  physical  geography 
of  the  mountain,  it  opens  alarming  possibilities.  To  be 
sure,  this  new  outlet  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
former  one ;  but  the  experiences  of  Etna  are  far  from  re-a?- 
suring  as  to  the  future,  and  for  aught  we  can  see  the  next 
outbreak  may  be  anywhere  in  the  volcanic  district.  The 
mountain  must  have  shown  itself  extrivordinarily  active  on 
this  occasion,  if  it  be  true  that  the  ashes  lay  an  im  li  deep 
in  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  had  actually  reached  Palermo. 
The  explosion  appears  to  have  been  precetled  by  no  pre¬ 
monitory  warnings ;  although,  indeed,  whether  forewarned 
or  not,  such  catastrophes  must  always  partake  of  the  nature 
of  surprises.  A  sacrifice  of  life  is  as  inevitable  as  a  grievous 
destruction  of  projierty.  Every  foot  of  soil  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  is  precious,  and  cultivation  fights  its  way  up¬ 
wards  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  the  profitable.  The 
painstaking  peasant  scrapies  together  the  e.arth  and  the 
crumbling  lava,  drags  up  his  heavy  baskets  of  inaaure, 
forms  his  vineyards  or  his  garden  among  the  shelves  and 
ledges  of  the  rock,  and  {lerches  in  the  midst  of  them  his 
little  white-plastered  dwelling.  Lower  down,  but  still  on 
the  steep  slopes,  these  dwellings  become  thicker ;  then  you 
have  tlie  small  villages,  with  their  white  church-towers; 
after  them  the  larger  ones ;  and  finally,  through  labyrinths 
of  paths  among  the  walled  enclosures,  you  arrive  at  the 
crowded  street  that  skirts  the  bay.  The  eruption  breaks 
out  of  a  sudden,  ami  those  who  live  highest  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  waken  to  find  themselves  among  showers  of  falling 
scoriae.  Before  the  first  shock  of  panic-stricken  stupefac¬ 
tion  is  over,  the  great  rush  of  the  lava  torrent  is  ujum  them. 
Its  first  velocity,  as  it  rolls  down  the  steep  from  the  preci¬ 
pices  above,  imports  certain  destruction  to  any  living  thing 
that  finds  itself  in  its  way  ;  but  as  the  slope  becomes  more 
gentle,  the  advance  of  the  lava  becomes  slower ;  ami  then, 
in  the  suspense  of  horrible  anticipation,  we  have  [lerhaps 
the  worst  horrors  of  the  fearful  drama.  As  the  lava  rolls 
down,  it  fills  depressions,  turns  itself  against  every  trifling 
inequality  of  the  ground,  and  seems  to  hesitate  over  the 
course  it  shall  take.  The  pieople  cling  pertinaciously  to 
their  dwellings,  hoping  against  hope  that  this  or  that 
familiar  promontory  may  act  as  a  breakwater.  For  after 
all,  though  life  is  most  to  them,  property  is  much ;  and  if 
they  do  decide  to  go,  it  is  not  only  to  the  mercy  of  the  lava 
that  thejr  leave  every  thing  they  have  in  the  world.  All 
the  criminal  scum  of  the  neighborhood  is  at  hand,  ready,  at 
the  risk  of  life,  to  profit  by  the  harvest  of  misfortune ;  and 

Sillage  generally  is  going  busily  forwanl.  Even  were  the 
leajx)litan  police  more  efficient  and  trustworthy  than  it  is, 
what  would  its  force  avail  to  protect  from  marauders  all 
these  scattered  villages  ?  Tlie  nights,  which  families  have 
delayed  to  the  last  moment,  with  their  sinister  surround¬ 
ings,  would  make  so  many  studies  for  a  Dore.  The  whole 
moving  side  of  the  mountain  looks  like  an  ant-heap  sud¬ 
denly  disturbed.  Tlie  impressionable  and  demonstrative 
people  lose  their  heads,  as  men  of  more  phlegmatic  tem¬ 
peraments  might  easily  do  in  circumstances  much  less 
appalling.  When  every  one  is  in  alarm  for  himself  or  his 
own  property,  no  one  can  do  much  to  help  his  neighbor. 
Besides,  no  one  can  ever  tell  that  he  or  nis  are  secore. 
You  can  see  the  course  that  this  particular  flood  of  lava  is 
taking ;  but  a  fresh  explosion  may  come  at  any  moment,  to 
send  another  in  some  difierent  direction. 
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We  have  seen  somethinv,  and  heard  more,  of  the  circum- 
itances  attending  previous  eruptions ;  and  this  one  appears 
to  be  at  least  as  serious  as  any  that  has  occurred  m  our 
time.  Tlie  new  government  has  had  a  great  opportunity 
of  winning  golden  opinions  from  its  Neapolitan  subjects, 
tad  it  would  seem  to  hjive  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  We 
read  of  the  king  having  stationed  hiiuself  at  the  point  of 
danger  when  the  disaster  was  at  its  worst ;  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  under  such  circumstances  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
shows  to  the  best  advantage.  Public  pageants  are  utterly 
repugnarit  to  him.  Court  ceremonies  weary  him  to  death, 
and  even  in  most  of  his  foibles  his  character  has  little  in 
sympathy  with  that  of  his  soft  Campanian  subjects.  But 
the  excitement  of  danger  is  a  real  enjoyment  to  him.  The 
Neapolitans,  perhaps,  admire  courage  and  coolness  all  the 
more  because  their  own  reputation  for  these  qualities  does 
not  stand  extraordinarily  high ;  and,  assuredly,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  dwellers  by  Vesuvius,  who  always  combine  mendi¬ 
cancy  with  exertion,  are  the  very  people  to  appreciate  gen¬ 
erosity.  We  hope  we  may  hear  that  the  king’s  example 
has  been  imitated  by  Neapolitans  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
by  those  wealthy  visitors  who  either  chanced  to  be  at 
Naples,  or  who  hurried  thither  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
We  can  picture  the  scenes  that  will  take  place  nightly  on 
the  mountain  when  the  first  panic  has  passed.  The  stream 
of  fire  by  night,  the  pillar  of  smoky  cloud  as  seen  from  the 
Chiaja  by  day,  will  advertise  the  entertainment  and  make 
it  the  fashion.  Tlie  gay  world  of  Naples  will  exchange  the 
day  promenade  for  a  night  one,  the  Villa  Reale  for  “  a 
lames’  mile  ”  by  the  side  of  the  red  lava  flow.  There  will 
be  swarms  of  attendant  guides,  ready  to  hire  out  their  tat¬ 
tered  arms  and  dirty  hands  to  the  daintily-shod  dames  and 
dandies,  who  will  go  hopping  about  on  the  skirts  of  the  hot 
surface.  Tliere  will  be  crowds  of  professional  beggars, 
gathered  from  Naples  and  all  the  villages  that  have  not 
suffered.  The  beggars’  chances  may  be  the  better  because 
among  them  may  be  some  of  those  unhappy  sufferers  who 
have  just  been  ruined,  and  who  will  blend  their  notes  of 
genuine  pathos  with  the  general  chorus  of  whining  appeals. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  strangers  making  parties 
for  a  close  inspection  of  a  terrible  phenomenon,  or  for  the 
admiration  of  Nature  in  one  of  her  grandest  moods.  We 
make  no  doubt  that  the  most  volatile  of  them  may  carry 
away  impressions  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  missed. 
We  only  trust  that  they  may  not  be  so  absorbed  by  the 
pictures<[ue  side  of  the  spectacle,  as  to  forget  altogether  the 
sad  reality.  To  say  notning  of  calcined  bones  and  charred 
roof-trees,  the  lava  flows  over  vineyards  and  gardens  which 
only  the  other  day  were  flourishing  in  the  full  promise  of 
spring.  Doubtless,  should  their  late  proprietors  have  sur¬ 
vived,  they  are  looking  on  with  the  pleasure-seekers  from 
Naples,  and  with  feelings  of  at  least  equal  interest,  although 
they  may  regard  the  sight  from  a  totally  different  point  of 
view.  The  inhabitants  of  that  perilous  strip  of  country 
lying  between  the  fire  and  the  water  should  know  by  now 
what  th^  must  expect  perio<lically.  But  races  once 
planted  firmly  are  slow  to  leave  their  ancestral  homes, 
aespite  all  the  drawbacks  to  their  comfort  for  which  stran¬ 
gers  pity  them.  We  can  hardly  blame  these  Campanians 
tor  not  deserting  their  paradise  because  it  is  not  altogether 
exempted  from  the  primaeval  curse.  So  long  tis  Vesuvius 
grows  the  most  delicate  wines  of  Naples,  so  long  we  may 
expect  that  vinedressers  will  defy  the  volcano.  And  as 
these  recurring  disasters  are  inevitable,  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  help  the  people  to  tide  them  over  when  they 
do  come. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Empress  Eugi^nie’s  collection  of  water-color  draw¬ 
ings  will  shortly  be  disposed  of  by  auction  in  London. 

Rochefort  has  become  so  unpopular  that  he  cannot 
find  a  publisher  for  his  “  History  of  Napoleon  IH.” 

According  to  a  late  communication  by  Ehrenberg  to 
the  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin,  he  has  succeeded  in  de¬ 


termining  the  existence  of  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  spe¬ 
cies  of  organic  forms,  absolutely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  yet  held  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere. 

At  Pere  La  Chaise  is  to  be  seen  the  following  epitaph : 

“  Here  lies  Madame  X - ,  who  was  gentleness  and 

virtue  itself,  and  so  merits  an  exclusive  tomb.” 

A  TRANSLATION  of  Shakspearc’s  “Julius  Ciesar”  into 
Latin  iambic  verse,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Ililgers,  has  appeared  at 
Dessau. 

A  NEW  tov  has  just  appeared  in  Paris.  It  is  a  teetotum 
with  four  sides,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words  Legitima¬ 
cy,  Orleanism,  Bonapartism,  and  Republic.  The  game 
consists  in  betting  on  the  side  which  may  turn  up  when  the 
instrument  has  been  spun. 

Three  terra-cottas,  once  in  the  Praun’sche  collection  at 
Niirnberg,  and  now  the  property  of  Prof.  Hahnel,  of  Dres¬ 
den,  have  been  offered  for  i)urchase  to  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  said  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Michel  Angelo.  The 
sum  asked  is  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  subjects  are 
Morning,  Day,  and  Night. 

The  king  of  Dahomey  is  reported  to  have  changed  the 
fashion  of  his  wearing  apparel.  He  received  the  Italian 
scientific  commission  not  long  ago,  seated  on  his  throne,  his 
body  profusely  decorated  with  the  blue,  gold,  and  green 
labels  which  had  been  carefully  peeled  from  the  medicine* 
bottles  brought  by  Europeans  to  nis  country.  If  his  Majes¬ 
ty  had  any  enterprising  and  business  blood  in  him,  he  would 
charge  for  the  exhibition  of  the  labels  as  advertisements, 
and  let  out  the  space  on  his  body  for  bill-posting. 

In  the  district  of  Champagne  the  cultivators  have  matle 
good  some  of  their  losses  by  the  war  in  the  rearing  of  snails 
for  the  Paris  market,  where  they  bring  from  two  to  three 
francs  per  hundred,  and  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Champagne  oysters,  as  famous  in  their  way  as  the  Stras- 
hnr^  paten  de  foie  gras.  During  summer,  after  a  heavy  dew 
or  rain,  the  peasants  catch  the  snails,  as  they  crawl  c*at, 
with  house  on  back,  for  a  promenade ;  contractors  buy  up 
the  mollusks,  enclose  them  in  a  kind  of  park,  fatten  them  on 
salads,  thyme,  mint,  parsley,  &c.  MTien  large  enough  not 
to  pass  through  a  ring  of  a  certain  size,  they  are  fit  for  the 
table  —  or  are  supposed  to  be. 

A  TRIAL  was  made  at  a  late  representation  in  Paris,  of 
Dumas’s  comedy  of  “  Une  Visitede  Noces  ”  by  two  of  the  first 
ladies  of  fashion,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  Mexican  .nija 
upon  the  nervous  svstem  of  the  Paris  world.  Tlie  experi¬ 
ment  was  not  whofly  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  modifications  of  it  may  become  the  fashion.  The  sija 
is  made  of  innumerable  yards  of  silk,  plaited  together,  the 
folds  lying  over  each  ot^er,  so  that  tney  are  elastic,  like 
those  of  a  fan.  The  dress,  therefore,  shows  the  outline  of 
the  figure  without  disguise,  and  at  the  same  time 
can  be  spread  to  any  width,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
wearer.  The  first  was  brought  from  Mexico,  and  was  of 
amber  silk,  covered  with  black  lace  flounces,  and  worn  with 
a  hood  and  pelerine  of  the  same. 

The  Gorman  papers  have  been  commenting  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  inaccuracy  of  a  statement  relating  to  the  manuscript 
of  Humboldt’s  “  Cosmos  ”  which  appeared  in  a  French  publi¬ 
cation  ;  such  a  MS.  had  been  presented  by  Prof.  Busch- 
mann  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  with  a  very  dutiful  letter ;  and  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  the  second  MS.,  a  fair  copy,  with  the  last  cor¬ 
rections  of  the  great  author,  had  also  been  presented  by 
the  same  person  to  Napoleon  III.  (with  a  still  more  dutiful 
letter,  explaining  that  Humboldt’s  “  heart  was  ever 
French,”),  and  accordingly  is  still  to  be  found  at  the 
National  Library  of  Paris.  Humboldt  wrote  in  the  Italian 
hand,  and  with  lines  that  slanted  so  much  from  left  to 
right  that,  to  keep  them  straight,  as  he  grew  older,  he 
gradually  shortened  them  almost  to  a  single  word,  so  that 
each  page  of  the  white  quarto  paper  on  which  he  wrote 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  slender  columns. 

The  well-known  art-student  and  collector,  Baron  R,  v. 
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Ketberg,  of  Munich,  has  recently  brought  out  a«  catalogue 
of  Diirer’s  etchings  and  engravings,  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  bo(^  which  is  the  result  of  many  years’ 
labor,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Diirer  literature. 
It  offers  not  only  a  completely  new  arrangement  of  the 
known  materials  (Bartsch  and  Heller  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  technic  or  subject),  but,  in  every  instance  where 
written  date  tails  us,  carelully  stated  critical  proof  is  given. 
The  catalogue  is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
master,  in  the  form  of  a  convenient  summarized  table.  It 
had  been  intended  to  bring  out  the  volume  in  time  for  the 
Diirer  exhibition,  which  was  projected  at  Niimberg  in 
1871 ;  but  the  war  delayed  its  publication,  and  also  de¬ 
prived  the  exhibition  of  much  of  its  contemplated  impor¬ 
tance.  The  Germanische  Museum  is  at  this  moment  busied 
in  the  endeavor  to  bring  together  a  collection  of  all  Diirer’s 
known  works,  either  in  originals  or  in  accurate  copies. 

A  VERT  beautiful  character  has,  it  seems,  lately  passed 
away  in  Holland.  Mr.  Klaes,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
king  of  smokers,  died  the  other  day  near  Rotterdam.  Mr. 
Klaes  had,  according  to  the  Belgian  papers,  amassed  a 
large  fortune  in  the  linen  trade ;  and  one  portion  of  a  man¬ 
sion  he  had  erected  near  Rotterdam  was  devoted  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  collection  of  pipes,  according  to  their 
nationality  and  chronological  order.  By  his  will,  which 
he  executed  shortly  before  his  death,  he  directed  that  all 
*  the  smokers  of  the  country  should  be  invited  to  his  funeral, 
and  that  each  should  be  presented  with  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  two  Dutch  pipes  of  the  newest  fashion,  on 
which  should  be  engraved  tne  name,  arms,  and  date  of  the 
decease,  ol  the  testator.  His  relatives,  friends,  and  funeral 
guests  were  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  their  pipes  alight 
during  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  afterwards  to  empty  the 
ashes  from  their  pipes  on  the  coffin.  The  poor  of  the 
neighborhood  who  attended  to  his  last  wishes  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  annually,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  ten  pounds 
of  tobacco  and  a  small  cask  of  good  beer.  He  further 
directed  that  his  oak  coffin  should  be  lined  with  the  cedar 
of  his  old  Havana  cigar-boxes,  and  that  a  box  of  French 
eaporal  and  a  packet  of  old  Dutch  tobacco  should  be  placed 
at  the  foot  of  his  coffin.  His  favorite  pipe  was  to  be  placed 
by  his  side,  with  a  box  of  matches,  a  flint  and  steel,  and 
some  tinder ;  for,  as  he  truly  said,  there  was  no  knowing 
what  might  happen.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  gentleman  during  his  eighty  years  of  life  smoked 
mure  than  four  tons  of  tobacco,  and  had  drunk  about  five 
hundred  thousand  quarts  of  beer.  It  is  sad  to  reflect,  says 
the  Fal!-M(iU  Gazette,  that  one  evidently  possessed  of  such 
noble  qualities  should  have  been  thus  prematurely  cut  off 
at  the  early  age  of  eighty,  doubtless  owing  to  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  indulgence  in  a  pernicious  habit.  His  fate  should  be 
a  warning  to  all  smokers,  and  the  British  Anti-Tobacco 
Association  will  be  quite  justified  in  drawing  a  useful 
moral  from  his  untimely  end. 

A  London  journal  notices  the  curious  fact,  that  eruptions 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius  are  generally  followed  by,  or  follow,  or  take 
place  simultaneously  with,  political  disturbance  in  England. 
In  1855,  the  resignation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  and  the 
accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power  were  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  serious  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  1859, 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby  and  an  eruption  took  place 
within  a  few  davs  of  each  other.  In  1861,  the  Trent  affair 
occurred  with  America,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell  being 
released  on  Dec.  28  of  that  year,  and  Torre  del  Greco 
being  destroyed  by  an  eruption  in  the  same  month.  An¬ 
other  eruption  began  on  Nov.  12,  1867,  and  on  the 
13th  of  the  following  month  the  Fenians  attempted  to  blow 
up  Clerkenwell  Prison;  the  eruption  continued  to  increase 
in  intensity  until  Lord  Derby  resigned  office,  in  February, 
1868,  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ministry  was  formed;  when  it 
gradually  subsided.  If  we  turn  to  .£tna,  we  find  the  same 
idienomenon.  In  1830,  the  year  in  which  the  Grey  admin- 
!^tration  was  formed,  .£tna  had  a  serious  eruption.  In 
1832  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  June,  and  in  November 
the  town  of  Bronte  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption.  In 
l^qitember,  1852,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died,  there 
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was  a  violent  eruption  of  .£tna.  In  1865,  an  eruption  be¬ 
gan  in  February  and  lasted  until  July ;  three  months  later 
Lord  Palmerston  died,  and  Lord  Russell  became  Premier 
in  his  place.  There  is,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  lest 
sympathy  between  Mt.  Hecla  and  England’s  dumestie  occur¬ 
rences  than  is  evinced  by  jEtna  and  Vesuvius;  but,  neve^ 
theless,  during  the  iK-riod  of  the  railway  mania  and  the 
corn-law  agitation  of  1845,  Hecla  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
state ;  indeed,  it  had  a  most  disagreeable  eruption,  which 
began  in  September,  1845,  and  lasted  until  April,  1846. 
Three  new  craters  were  formed,  from  which  pillars  of  fire 
rose  to  the  height  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  The  lava 
formed  several  hills,  pieces  of  pumice-stone  and  scori®  of 
two  hundred-weight  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  a  league 
and  a  half,  and  the  ice  and  snow  which  had  covered  the 
mountain  for  centuries,  melted  into  procligious  floo<ls.  All 
tliis  boiling  and  bubbling  continued  until  the  following  year, 
when  the  corn-laws  were  repealed,  and  Hecla  became  quiet 
again. 


A  BLESSING. 

A  LITTLE  child  hath  blessed  me ; 

1  wonder  what  it  means  ! 

It  seems  a  brighter  blessing 
Than  a  bishop’s  or  a  queen’s. 

In  her  snowy  nightgown  drest. 

Standing  up  to  I®  carest. 

Softly  lisping  in  my  ear 
Pretty  words,  —  “  God  bless  you,  dear. 

They  fill  my  heart  with  wonder  : 

Of  God  what  can  she  know? 

She  cannot  tell  the  meaning 
Of  the  words  that  please  me  so. 

Like  the  church’s  silver  bell, 

Winning  souls  to  heaven  from  hell, 

Knowing  not  what  glory  lives 
In  the  message  that  it  gives. 

It  is  so  sw’cet  to  hear  her,  — 

Her  rosy  mouth  to  see 

Form  the  pretty  syllables 
That  give  such  joy  to  me. 

Like  a  little  mocking-bird, 

Deftly  she  rejjeats  each  word; 

But  they  sink  into  my  breast. 

And  1  know  that  1  am  blest. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Nat  here,  behold  the  sad  Sonl  of  the  West 
Passing  behind  a  rainbow  bloodily  1 
Conscience  incarnate,  steadfast,  strong,  and  free ; 
Changeless  through  change,  blessing  and  ever  blessed. 
Sad  storm-cloud,  with  Gt^’s  Iris  on  his  breast. 

Across  the  troubled  ocean  travelled  ho,  — 

Sad  was  his  passing  1  gentle  be  his  rest  I 
*  God’s  Bow  sails  with  him  on  another  sea  I 

At  first  no  larger  than  a  prophet’s  hand. 

Against  the  dense,  insufferable  blue, 

Cloud-like  he  came ;  and,  by  a  fierce  wind  fanned. 

Didst  gather  into  greatness  ere  we  knew ; 

Then,  flash  by  flash,  most  desolately  grand. 

Passed  away  sadly  heavenward,  dropping  dew  1 

Robert  Bccbaxax. 


“  Burnett’s  reputation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  hi' 
preparations.”  —  lioston  Journal. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

The  Halford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  condiments  that  has  been  placed  before  the  public. 
It  has  already  taken  the  precedence  of  otner  similar  pre|)arationi 
upon  the  tables  of  our  principal  hotels  throughout  the  country. 
It  possesses  a  very  fine  flavor,  not  too  pungent,  and  sufficiently 
delicate  to  please  the  palate  of  the  most  fastidious.  We  can  tes¬ 
tily  from  experience  ns  to  its  excellent  properties,  and  can  most 
heartily  recommend  it  to  housekeepers,  hotels,  and  others  who 
cater  to  the  public.  —  Boston  Trcmscripl. 


